Look what happens 


when you put International's full 
line of. “Bakery-Proved” Flours to 
work for you 


g 
SS 
q 
“You'll be downright amazed,” says 
- la Mr. I, the International man, “when you 
wl 4 ZH discover for yourself what a big difference 
International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 
make in your shop. 
“Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 


that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 
protit-plus baking.” 


FIND OUT 

| FOR YOURSELF... 
SPECIFY 

| INTERNATIONAL 


Va 
| 


UNIFORMLY BETTER LOOK! NO RED INK! MORE FREE TIME bsternational, 
QUALITY PRODUCTS “In hundreds of shops Inter- And, for you personally . . , 
Mr. I says, “Assure yourself national’s *‘Bakery-Proved’ uniformity means fewer produc- 
of a consistently uniform prod Flours lower production costs tion headaches and time to enjoy 
uct. International's Flours are eliminate waste, overtime and outside activities. There's no 
milled to give you uniform re costly delays. Performance makes worrying about uneven perform- 
sults every day of the year.” the difference ance when Mr. IL is on the job a 
WE'RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us | 
help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill out and clip coupon today ° 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
hk MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Show me how International “Bokery-Proved™ Flours can 
give me uniform, dependable production results 


—nternational 


COMPANY 


Name 
Street 


GENERAL OFFICES MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA City and State 


\ 
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e@® Pillsbury’s 
Dotted Circle 
ye . Symbol of 
ce Reliability 

ee 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Measuring a boxer’s biceps doesn’t tell you much about 
his fighting ability. 

So with flour. Statistics alone don’t tell the whole story 
of its baking quality. For instance, it’s not merely the 
percentage of protein that counts, but the quality of the 
protein. 

Each of Pillsbury’s Bakery Patent Flours is milled to 
meet certain specific needs—but all of them are alike in 
year-after-year reliability, for each run of each flour has to 
pass rigid baking tests. 

If dependable performance and fine, uniform baking 
results are what you’re after, rely on Pillsbury’s Patents! 
Your jobber or your Pillsbury salesman will help you decide 
which Pillsbury brands will suit you best. 


Pillsbury’s 
BAKERY PATENT FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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milled ~ ith."good” hour! 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS. 8,000 Cwts Daily Capacity + Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 


EVERY good baker realizes that the suc- 
cess of his bread depends heavily on the 
icy proper performance of his flour. That’s why 
& so many bakers place their full trust in I-H ) 
4 brands. For we use care equal to theirs in | 

selecting superior wheats, which are none 

ee and too plentiful, and milling those fine wheats to 

ele perfection. That’s why I-H brands have such 

a quality reputation. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sree KANSAS CITY, MO. LD. 243 L.D. 97 


| 
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Office 1695 Merwin 


Country -Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 


OWNER 
MANAGED 


WALL~R ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


PHERSON, KANSAS 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 


“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—-From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


The == 799+ [ 


The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 


H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Vice President 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Secretary 

THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 
EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager 
JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 

CARL R. VETTER, Advertising Production Manager 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 

MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
WILFRED E. LINGREN, Bakery Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 

FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Assistant Bakery Editor 
ROGER BERGLUND, Editorial Assistant 
DONALD NETH, Editorial Assistant 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE 
(114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 

GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 

JAMES W. MILLER, Business and Editorial Assistant 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 
(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 
DON E. ROGERS, Manager 
HENRY S. FRENCH, Editorial Assistant 


CANADIAN AND EUROPEAN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 


CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 

TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for post- 
age to other countries. Single 7 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-8 to 
advise of this change. 
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You can save money, 
Mr. Baker. It’s as | 
simple as 1-2-3... | 


3 Buy your flour 1 in ee Bemis is a major 


source of bags for bak- 
Bemis Cotton Bags. WO a 
To | 


2.Clean the emptied 
' bags. 

| 

| 


It’s easy to make ar- 
rangements for this. 


Women jump at the 


3. Sell the bags for 
home uses. 


. bargain...good fabric 
at '4 less than store 
price. 


Bemis Cotton Flour Bags can usually be re- 
sold for within 4 or 5 cents of the original 
price. You can’t beat that for an economical, 


efficient way to get your flour. 


Bemis 


BEMIS—an American enterprise in business since 1858 . . . 
employing 10,000 men and women in 45 plants, mills and sales 
offices . . . in 28 states, coast to coast. 


Ask your Bemis Man 

for the complete story 
about Bemis Cotton Bags 
for flour. 


| 
| 
BAG | 
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In these days of rugged competition, a baker who is striving to 
lead his market with a top quality loaf will find KELLY’S 
FAMOUS flour always a helpful friend in achieving that goal. 
No short cuts ... just top baking quality all the time. 


Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 


7 
FLO l 
REG.US. PAT 
NO.69624 
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Flour Capacity 


4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 


§,000,000 Bu 
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The Flour of the lation” 


FLOUR 


"Tae rugged dependability of America’s 
new jet planes has proved a well-known mark of their 
excellence. They can “take it.” So it is with AMERI- 
CAN FLOURS, too. They give uniform performance 
in the bakery day after day and have the rugged toler- 
ance to meet all kinds of shop conditions. For depend- 


able baking, BUY AMERICAN! 


O 
erican Flours. inc. 


G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
Tr. G. McDONALD, Sales E. W. KIDDER, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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from golden waves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 


step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 
AERATED 


That's why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 
produce higher quality products. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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BILL STERW TELLS ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 


4 oF About three decade poor eve bo we recognition as Olympic Games ct 


J 

ef t named Kenneth “Bow \ e to work too! Year in and year out, this team has played 

; 4 in the warehouse of the P Petroleum Cor “-vame schedule against the best amateur 
puny at Bartlesville, O} been a bausketb teams everywhere and rarely has lost 

4 Da ketball player it Kansas Ur el One more than a couple of games a vear. 
dams organized an emplovees basketb 

es and ! 

to alte WoOrktt it Wha riled © 
play a t ( thre came to it bec iu vere 
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Me asanamateurt pore Ad ‘the f 
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COMpaAny prospered nel ew ) et 
ball team, for college | ett | vith pavs to loo head...in bal 
eve for therr future bu ‘ ey Were Tered b ket ball | why wise b er t or 
hobs to work for Lhe compar ts ten lt Larabee 
ft experie eV can dene 
Vhrough the ve ‘ become iperior baking result rom every {Seu 
4 the most famou eurb ett teat n the or result that Will pay off for then 
world! Time again at ( has wor tv products, more sales, more profit! It 
is qu produets e prof 
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Exports May Top 400 Million Bushels 


MILLFEED PRICE ORDER 
NOW SEEN LIKELY SOON 


WASHINGTON ~— There is renewed 


p ism at the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization that the planned millfeed 
pric ler can be issued within less 
tha tw eKS 
This change of outlook resulted 
from withdrawal of legal objections 
the proposed order in the working 
f OPS 


t 

The final draft may be completed 
to the OPS clear- 
approval, If it is 
mptly, it be ready 
i by the week of Feb. 10 
ind could be issued about Feb. 15 


sent 
ance committee for 
ved pr may 
for signature 


ents THE STAFF OF Lire 


RASH OF NEW YORK 
BAKERY STRIKES END 
NEW YORK 


patterr ol se 


The recent confused 


veral baking industry 


strikes in this city was substantially 
clarified settlement of most dis- 
putes over the first February week- 
end. Production has resumed in all 
major units and all but approximate- 
50 f struck retail stores. Trade 
opinion indicates complete settlement 
of the retail dispute soon 
The threatened strike against the 
ire baking companies of the Spe- 
cialty Bakery Owners of America was 
averted by an agreement between the 
employer group and affected unions 
that work would be resumed while 
negotiations continued toward final 
contract settlement. These firms are 


major producers of rye, pumpernickel 
breads for metropoli- 


tan New York consumption 


and specialty 


CHICAGO BOARD HOST 
TO NEWSMEN JAN. 31 


CHICAGO The Chicago Board of 


Trade was host to about 160 repre- 
sentatives of the press, radio and 
television at a dinner Jan. 31 in the 
Chicago Club. A social period pre- 


ceded the dinner 


Carl E. Bostrom, Lowell & Hoit, 
newly reelected president of the 
Board of Trade, was master of cere- 
monies at the banquet. Other officers 
of the exchange present were John 
R. Murray, Quaker Oats Co., first 
vice president, L. J. Ryan, commis- 
sion merchant, second vice president; 
J. O. McClintock, executive vice pres- 
ident, and Everette B. Harris, sec- 
retary 

The meeting was arranged and di- 
rected by Anthony B. Allison, direc- 
tor of public relations for the ex- 
change. Guest speaker of the evening 
was William P. Steven, assistant ex- 
ecutive editor, Minneapolis ( Minn.) 


HEAVY RATE OF SHIPMENTS 
MAY CONTINUE IN 1952-53 


Wheat Exports Part of U.S. Foreign Policy — Wheat 


Agreement Subsidies Seen as Form of Eco- 


nomic Assistance 


Star-Tribune, who spoke on the part 
played by the press in the present 
national and international situations 


March Exports May Fill U.S. 
IWA Quota; Export Programs Set 


WASHINGTON It appears that in 
most instances International Wheat 
Agreement subsidy payments will be 
closed out by the end of March 

This is indicated by an examina- 
tion of two reports issued by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture—the 
latest report on sales of wheat and 
flour under the wheat pact and the 
recent announcement of USDA export 
authorizations, firm for February- 
March and preliminary for April-May. 

Of the wheat exports tentatively 
scheduled for April-May, only the 
limited amounts assigned to Austria 
and Greece will obtain export sub- 
sidy payments, it appeared. 

In announcing the preliminary grain 
export programs for April and May, 
USDA warned that any wheat pur- 
chases against the quantities pro- 
grammed must be outside the IWA. 
However, this warning did not com- 
pletely cut off the subsidy avail- 
ability, but was issued because the 
spring maximum equivalent price for 
U.S. wheat has not been calculated 
on the basis of the Canadian wheat 


S.W. Wheat Crop Outlook Good, 


But Soil Erosion Threat Grows 


Heavy dust storms in the western 
Texas high plains area over the past 
week end emphasized the extreme 
moisture shortage in that area. Rain- 
fall is needed in the wheat sections 
of westeran Texas, western Okla- 
homa and a portion of extreme south- 
In the central Texas 
moisture is needed also, 
onditions are 


western Kansas 
wheat 


ireas 


although « not as acute 


as on the piains 


Current prospects for winter wheat 


in the Southwest are considerably 
better than they were a year ago, 
although there is some similarity 


conditions, 
Inc., crop 


soil 
Cargill 


with respect to dry 
according to the 
bulletin 

The Santa Fe 


that the 


Railway, meanwhile, 
seasonal outlook for 


states 


the new wheat crop in its territory 
is the best since 1949, although gen- 
eral conditions reflect the usual pat- 
tern, ranging from poor in the far 
Southwest to good and even excellent 
in much of the eastern two thirds 
of the main belt 

On the favorable side, Santa Fe 
says, is a better moisture supply 


than in 1950 and 1951 and far smaller 


insect infestation. The threat of wind 
erosion is very serious, Santa Fe 
says, in the western edge of the 
wheat belt, and many fields already 
have been damaged. 

Cargill reports that the Texas pan- 
handle and adjoining areas of sur- 
rounding states continue to receive 
only token amounts of moisture, for 
the most part just enough to keep 
the crop going. Greenbugs have not 
been serious this year to date, al- 
though favorable conditions next 
spring could bring a rapid buildup. 
Root development has been good this 
year compared to last, when it was 
very poor over wide areas. 

Strong winds in the Southwest 
have further depleted soil moisture 
and small top growth has encouraged 
soil blowing in some areas. Warm 
weather in early January caused 
fields to begin growth as far north 
as Nebraska, but more recent cold 
weather has again forced the plants 
into dormancy. Little, if any dam- 
age, is expected to result, it adds. 
The crop in Nebraska and most of 
Kansas, though small, is in excellent 
condition, according to the bulletin. 


movement through the lakes. Under 
terms of the pact, the U.S. wheat 
price, and consequently the U.S. rate 
of subsidy, can only be determined 
after the delivered price of Canadian 
wheat via the lakes to Liverpool, 
England, has been calculated 

The February grain export pro- 
gram now stands at 1,395,000 long 
tons of bread grains and 532,000 long 
tons of coarse grains and oilseeds 
The March program includes 1,310,- 
000 long tons of bread grains and 
534,000 long tons of coarse grains 
and oilseeds. (See table on page 68.) 

Of the quantities of wheat auth- 
orized for export during April-May, 
only Austrian and Greek shipments 
seem assured of the subsidy since 
those countries are completely re- 
liant on U.S. sources of supply be- 
cause of financial reasons. As far as 


recording of wheat agreement sales 
is concerned, except for those two 
countries, it is possible that sales 


against unfilled export authorizations 
to foreign buyers under the IWA for 
March may complete the U.S. ex- 
port quota for this year 

ISDA officials say that the prelim 
inary authorizations represent actual 
requests by foreign nations, but they 
point out that on basis of past ex- 
perience the foreign buyer does not 
always buy to the limit of the auth- 
orization. 

With the exception of Belgium, 
with a two-month preliminary pro- 
gram of 115,000 tons of bread grains, 
it is difficult to find any suspicion 
of “water” in the bread grain auth- 
orizations for these two months. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that during the period 
Jan, 23-29, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. confirmed sales of 1,035,000 bu 
wheat (including wheat and flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent) under the 
IWA against the 1951-52 year quotas. 
The sales include 191,000 sacks of 
flour (442,000 bu. in wheat equiva- 
lent) and 593,000 bu. wheat. Cumula- 
tive sales by the U.S. since the open- 
ing of the quotas for the 1951-52 year 
on June 14 total 233,458,000 bu. 

The principal importing countries 
involved in the week's sales were 
Germany, Portugal, Philippines, the 
Netherlands and Israel. The table on 


page 62 shows all sales to importing 
countries for the 1951-52 IWA year 
Sales by the US. are through Jan 
29 and in the case of other exporting 
countries sales shown are those re- 
corded by the Wheat Council in Lon- 
don through Jan. 25. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON Wheat exports 
from the U.S. this year probably will 
exceed the 400-million-bushel mark. 
Some government experts believe the 
total outbound movement of wheat 
and wheat flour can attain the level 
of 425 million bushels for the crop 
year ending June 30, 1952 

This higher level. somewhat more 
than 150 million bushels in excess 
of our guaranteed export quantity 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment--has been made possible by 
unfavorable crop conditions in other 
exporting countries and has thrown 
importing nations into the US 
market 

This annual rate of export is ex- 
pected to continue at the start of 
the new crop year and remain at a 
400-million-bushel level at least 
through April, 1953. This conclusion 
is reached even in face of the fact 
that Congress is now taking a dim 
view of further economic aid to for- 
eign nations, particularly the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization group 

Foreign economic aid, while viewed 
darkly by Congress, may take a dis- 
guised form, government officials 
forecast. Economic aid has been too 
closely associated with relief. 


Part of Foreign Policy 

However, our exports of bread 
grains, and indirectly coarse grains, 
are now associated inseparably with 
foreign policy. The wheat pact is 
part and parcel of foreign policy, and 
since trade opposition has virtually 
vanished, it seems that a renewal 
of the pact with some minor re- 
finements is a certainty, barring a 
complete upset in world conditions 

Much as Congress dislikes eco- 
nomic aid but favors military aid 
on a reasonable scale, it is opportune 
to review some basic economic con- 
ditions which must temper the ac- 
tion of the final session of the 82nd 
Congress 

First, it must be understood that 
the U.S. today produces a good half 
of the world’s gross product. That 
is the keystone to the whole worid 
economic problem 


Asking Greater Military Output 

While we maintain this advanced 
position, at the same time we are 
asking western European nations to 
set apart between 6 and 10% of 
their national product for creation 
of military equipment and organ- 
ization. The degree to which those 
foreign nations have complied with 
our wishes in this respect varies. 
The U.K., which is suffering finan- 
cial woes, has more than maintained 
its share in the rearmament pro- 
gram and is reported to have a pro- 
gram level in excess of that of the 
U.S. Other foreign nations have pro- 
gressed less satisfactorily in rela- 


(‘Continued on page 68) 
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HITE flour and white bread 
Ws are nutritionally ex 
cellent. Those who attack 
nutritional grounds do so 


malice It 
these 


bread on 


out of ignorance of is time 


to be clear about attacks 


tread is not only symbolically the 


taff of life It comes surprisingly 


close to being in fact just that, Ameri 
cans eat 40 million loaves a day. From 
bread we get a fourth of our proteins, 


third 
require 


carbohydrates, a 
a third of the 
important B 


4 third of our 
of our calories 
three 
and useful amounts of calchum 


friendly 


ment of Vitamins, 
polas- 
sium, phosphorus and other 
chemicals 

Nevertheless, any broad 
who craves quick, superficial 
plus the disguise of St 
and Sir Galahad 
by attacking white bread. Plenty 
fop nutrition ex 
in the 


writer or 
caster 
publicity 
ye can have it 
are 
Ask 
pertoiun rovernment 


doing so any 
rreat uni 
med 


ersities and foundations, in the 


ical associations, and he will express 
grave concern over the widespread ef 
fort to undermine our confidence in 
the integrity of America’s food sup 
theit words 


ply to use own 


We are plagued, says Commissioner 
Charles W. Crawford of the Food and 
Administration by an “army 
quacks peddling nostrums 
and preaching the false doctrine that 
the American food supply is deficient 
factors A 
of spreading the 


Drug 
of food 


tin nutritional vigorous 


campaign truth is 
needed 

Since 1900 individual con- 
sumption of wheat flour has declined 


averare 


from 230 Ib to 135 Ib The constant 
and false attacks on it have not been 
responsible for all this drop. In- 
crease in Consumption of meat and 


vegetable has been more of a factor 
But the 


helped matters 


attacks certainly have not 


Before I870, the rough stone wheels 
which ground the grain made a flour 
using SS of the grain, Then Min 


neapolis millers imported a new idea, 


steel rollers for grinding. These roll- 
ers delighted everybody millers, 
bakers and the publ because they 
produced more top-grade flour with 
less power, and the flour kept longer 
without going rancid 

But the new method used only 
72% of the grain. In tue newly dis- 
carded additional 13 was a good 
proportion of the vitamins. Of course, 
nobody knew this at the time We 


didn't even Know vitamins existed un- 
til 1912. and it was much later that 
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The TRUTH About Bread 


Roger William Riis, writing in Country Gentleman, tells America 
that its bread today “Is the Best There Is in Any Nation” 


research made clear the function of 


Various ones 

So from 1870 to 1941 ir white 
flour was impoverished. It was never 
the worthle trash its detractors say 
it was. And it was never foisted 
upon a resisting public, Alwa right 


beside it on the 
the “whole of rahan 
flour loat preferred the white 
as they have since the da of Egypt 


In the 1930's there 


3,000 deaths annually or pellagra 
and many time that number were 
sufferin from the disease. In the 


mid- 1930's the ym and 
nutritional researchers began to dis 


medical professi 


cuss “fortified food Early in World 
War II technical men of the National 
Research Council, American Medical 


Assn., the U.S. Food and Drug Ad 


ministration, the universities and the 
food industri« held lengthy discus 
sions and decided on an epochal step 


For the first time in history the 


bread sup] f a whole nation would 
be intelligent! ind deliberately en 
riched. Thiamine niacit riboflavin 
and iron would be added in amounts 
calculated to be most useful in mak 


ing up the deficiencies in our diets 
This tep, clearly in 


the public service. Nothing 


was a great 


better 
discloses the animus of bread detrac 
tors than their attacks on this pro- 
gram, called the “enrichment pro 


gram.” Bread so treated is “enriched” 


bread 
later say 


Said, and still today ten years 
the detractors 

“The industry picked that 
enriched people. The 
enriched. It is 


word 
bread 
partially re- 


to deceive 
is not 
stored 

“The millers grind out of the wheat 
its 20 vitamins, and then put back 4 
of them! 

Bakers and millers fought this 
step every inch of the way, were op- 
posed even to this partial restoration 
of some of the good in wheat 

rhe truth, as three false- 
hoods, is this 

1.The Government, not industry, 
decided upon that word “enriched.” 
he industry didn't like it 


2. Such an authority 


to those 


as Dr. George 


R. Cowgill, of Yale, one of the pio- 
neers in the enrichment program, 
says the other 16 vitamins are pres- 
ent in wheat in minute traces, but 


are in many other foods in abundance 
It wasn't worth adding them to the 


enrichment program, There is no 
question as to this 

$. The record shows exactly the op- 
posite. The Government has made 
public and repeated acknowledgment 
of the “cordial support” of the in- 


dustries concerned in this 


It is the enrichment program, of 
course, which makes our bread to- 
day the best there is in any nation 


Beriberi and pellagra are now virtu- 


nonexistent. Twenty - six states 


have long awaited- 


lishing Co., 


The Bakers of 


editors. 


Flour Institute, 309 W 


the 
editor” 


program 


The TRUTH About Bread 


The accompanying article is something bakers and millers 
a direct, forthright, blow-for-blow counter- 
attack against the detractors of bread. Country Gentleman has 
a circulation of 2,300,000, and its publishers, the Curtis Pub- 
plan to circulate the Riis article to women’s page 
editors, women radio commentators who will stress the food 
angle, editorial writers, farm radio program directors, and farm 
America Program, the Wheat Flour 
Institute and the Millers National Federation will also pub- 
licize the article as much as possible throughout the milling and 
baking industries, before farm organizations, and allied groups. 
According to Howard H. Lampman, director of the Wheat 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIL, reprints 
of the article are available at $15 per 1,000. Reprints will also be 
available from the Bakers of America Program, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, IL, according to Walter Hopkins, director of 
The author, Roger William Riis, is a “roving 
for Reader's Digest, and well qualified to carry the 
counterattack against the “food faddists.” 


have their own enrichment laws now 


Four out of every five loaves con- 
sumed are enriched. One buyer out of 
five still selects the unenriched. She 
should not. It costs 1/25th of a cent 
when the baker adds the vitamins, 
less when the miller adds them, so 


there has been no added cost to the 
public. There is no difference in taste 

Examine the other specific charges 
made against bread, against the mill- 
ers and against the bakers, and judge 
for yourself the value of the attacks 


They talk of “flour” as though 
there were a single type of flour 
They do not know that there are 


over 10,000 different brands of flour 
in competition, in every degree of 
brownness and whiteness. The propor- 
tion of “whole wheat" never goes 
above 5 per cent of the total 

They prate of “whole wheat" flour 


as though there ever was such a 
thing. Flour containing 100% 
of the grain would be unpalatable 


and would not keep 

So-called “wheat breads” run from 
10 to 40% whole wheat flour mixed 
into 90 to 60° white flour 

They charge that millers and bak- 
ers keep wholesome loaves from the 
public. Every big baking company has 
tried, once at least to market a loaf 
which would be a nutritionist’s dream 
The Continental Baking Co., a dozen 
years ago, brought out the most ideal 
loaf possible to bake. They named it 
“Staff” and threw into its promotion 
all their great ability and big budg- 


et. It cost them a loss of $1,500,000 
People preferred the regular white 
bread 


“Americans like white flour bread, 
Says the dean of all nutrition men, Dr 
E. V. McCollum of Johns Hopkins 
“I see no reason why this taste 
should be disturbed. There is nothing 
to be gained by eating whole wheat 
bread rather than white that can not 
be gained by including other foods in 
the diet.” 

They assert, the detractors, that 
the millers push the white flour on the 
public for reasons of profit 

“Any mill can make more money 
out of whole wheat flour than out of 
white flour,” replies Philip Pillsbury, 
reasonably. “The reason should be ob- 
vious. The whiter you make flour, the 


more you mill it, the more it costs 
The closer it is to whole wheat, the 
less it costs to mill. Out of every 10 


bags of wheat flour, 9 stand around 


and acquire weevils, because not even 
the clamorous quacks will buy them 
The detractors cry out in anguish 


| 
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L. W. Back 


NEW LA GRANGE HEAD—One vet- 
eran of the milling industry stepped 
into the shoes of another when Wil- 
liam S. Weiss retired recently as 
president and general manager of the 
La Grange Milling Co., Red Wing, 
Minn. L. W. Back, who has been 
with the firm 42 years, is succeeding 
Mr. Weiss, who has been with the 
company 62 years. Mr. Back was 
named treasurer of La Grange in 
1918, three years later became sec- 
retary and in 1949 was elected vice 
president. A story of the shift in top 
management appears on page 10 of 
the Jan. 29 issue of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. 


that bread is full of “chemicals,” 
like nitrogen trichloride used in 
bleaching flour. Wrong again. There's 
nothing wrong with chemicals in 
themselves; water and salt and sugar 
are chemicals. But the industry stop- 
ped using nitrogen trichloride as a 
bleach in 1949. It harmed nobody, 
but it did offer an opening for attack 

But bread softeners, assert the 
alarmists, to keep the loaf soft, what 
a horrible thing to put in bread! 
When the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration published in August, 1950, the 
tentative new standards for bread, 
softeners were omitted. But pursuant 
to the custom in these matters, the 
standards have not officially 
confirmed yet, because of the lengthy 
debate over the appeals made by 
many interested parties to change the 
standards 

One of the most vociferous pro- 
tests against the new standards has 
come from sponsors of a bread called 
“Triple Rich.” Food and Drug offi- 
cials say it is not triple rich, and that 
soybean-flour bread masquer- 
ading as white wheat. The bread re- 
formers themselves apparently are 
guilty of deception 

“Ah,” they mourn, “ah, the bread 
grandma used to bake! 

Unless she owned her own mill, 
grandma baked with the flour of the 
day, the same as any other flour as to 
vitamins. True, her bread was fra- 
grant and warm from the oven. I have 
eaten just as swooningly wondrous 
bread fresh out of bakery ovens in 
two commercial bakeries. Grandma's 
bread is a sort of comic relief, a non- 
existent ghost 

“But the lovely, crusty French 
bread!” cry the critics, in another bit 
of idiocy. It is made from nonenriched 
white flour and water, and is without 
protective nutritional value 

Our bread is a most satisfactory 
product nutrition-wise. Time is long 


been 


it is a 
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GRAIN PROBLEMS DISCUSSED AT 
MICHIGAN MILLERS’ MEETING 


Herman Steen Outlines FDA Inspection Program in Ele- 
vators—J. R. Craig Reelected President of Associ- 
ation—Fred N. Rowe, Sr., Honored 


and truth is powerful, and those who 
attack bread will in due time be 
shown up for what they are. But it 
is an angering spectacle, just the 
same. As a rule, those who attack 
bread have something to sell, 4 
packaged or bottled product of their 
own. Or a different type of bread 
Strenuous efforts have been made to 
add to the white loaf every con- 
ceivable sort of other food— peanuts, 
potatoes, grapefruit juice, rice waste, 
peas, beans, tapioca and 
Only the raisin has ever succeeded in 
getting into bread and staying there 


seaweed 


Eat more of the enriched flour, says 
the American Medica! Assn., whether 
you buy it in the loaf, or whether 
your family is the one in every 20 
which still bakes its bread 

And next time your radio or read- 
ing brings you an attack on bread 
wait and hear what the attacker has 
to sell. The chances are overwhelm- 
ing, he’s not on the level! 


EAD THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAGEL STRIKE SETTLED— 
STILL NO BAGELS 

NEW YORK~-Although the seven 
weeks’ strike of bage! bakers 
was settled on Jan. 28, distribution 
has been held up by refusal of drivers 
to deliver until they were paid for 
the time lost when the bakers were 
out. They were quoted as saying “We 
don't care who pays it,” as long as 
they received pay for the weeks since 
Dec. 14 when their trucks have been 
immobilized 


New York Flour 
Distributors Protest 
Proposed Tax Boost 


NEW YORK-—-The New York Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors has sent 
New York state officials a protest 
against a proposed increase in the 
gross receipt and business excise tax 
in the City of New York 

The protest was sent to Gov. Thom- 
as E. Dewey; Lee B. Mailler, major- 
ity leader of the assembly; Irwin 
Steingut, minority leader of the as- 
sembly; Arthur H. Wicks, majority 
leader, and Elmer F. Quinn, minor- 
ity leader, of the State Senate 

The telegrams, signed by Leo 
Frank, president of the association, 
read: “Permission to city of New 
York to increase gross receipt and 
business excise tax would be injuri- 
ous to all, destructive to many, eco- 
nomically fatal and utterly fail to 
accomplish any other purpose than 
to make it more difficult for New 
York City merchants to compete with 
out of city and state dealers. Simple 
justice to businessmen demands that 
representatives of large and small 
firms be consulted before adoption 
of any such drastic and disastrous 
program. Please advise the date and 
place where we can be heard.’ 


EAD THE STAFF OF Lire 


HEADS COURTESY CLUB 

PITTSBURGH—-Frank J. Andrews, 
Stover & Andrews, has been elected 
president of the Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, Victor Gasper, Ekco 
Products Co., was named vice presi- 
dent; J. R. Lloyd, Jr., J. R. Lloyd Co., 
second vice president; Paul Eberly, 
National Yeast Co., board member, 
and E. Willard Moore, paper products 
secretary and treasurer. The club has 
sent a letter to members asking their 
approval to hold monthly all - day 
meetings, at which prominent mem- 
bers of the baking industry will com- 
pose a panel for discussion of matters 
important to the trade 


ll 


By DON E. ROGERS 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 

DETROIT J. R. Craig, F. W. Stock 
& Sons, Inc., Hillsdale, Mich., was re- 
elected president of the Michigan 
Millers Assn. at the regular winter 
meeting of the group Jan. 31-Feb. 1 
in the Fort Shelby Hotel, W. H 
Hagenmeyer, International Milling 
Co., Detroit, was chosen vice presi- 
dent and Henry S. Cowgill, Amendt 
Milling Co. Monroe, Mich, was 
named secretary-treasurer 

Besides Mr. Craig and Mr. Hagen- 
meyer, the following were elected to 
the executive committee: C. B. Knap- 
pen, Jr., Knappen Milling Co., Augus- 
ta; King Doyle, King Milling Co., 
Lowell; Albert List, Star of the West 
Milling Co., Frankenmuth, and Tom 
R. Randall, A. H. Randal! Mill Co., 
Tekonsha 

Coincident with the millers’ elec- 
tion of officers, the Michigan Millers 
Allied Tradesmen’s Assn. elected Rich- 
ard Ayers, Chase Bag Co., Toledo, as 
president and Chris Christensen, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Chicago, as 
vice president. Earle A. Tomes, De- 
troit representative of Monsanto 
Chemical Co., was reelected secretary - 
treasurer 

Herman Steen, executive secretary, 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
brought the millers up to date on 
such subjects “as millfeed ceilings, 
sick wheat, infestation and contam- 
ination and narrated a series of slides 
recently prepared by the federation 
to debunk the numerous attacks on 
white bread by food faddists 


Sick wheat is a major difficulty to 
millers in all sections of the nation 


Fred N. Rowe, Sr. 


GIVEN LIFE MEMBERSHIP—Fred 
N. Rowe, Sr., president of the Valley 
City Milling Co., Portland, Mich., was 
presented with a gold engraved life 
membership in the Michigan Millers 
Assn. at a meeting of the association 
last week in Detroit. The life mem- 
bership was presented as a token of 
appreciation for 50 years of unbroken 
membership and activity in the organ- 
ization. It was the first life member- 
ship ever awarded by the association. 


this year, except possibly the Pacific 
Northwest, Mr. Steen said, There are 
many theories on what causes sick 
wheat, he said, but actually there is 
no scientific explanation up to this 
time. The federation is recommend- 
ing that the University of Minnesota 
be requested to go further in its al- 
ready extensive studies on the causes 
of sick wheat 


Grain Inspection Program 

Mr. Steen said that last week's 
Chicago meeting between officials of 
the Food & Drug Administration and 
grain elevator representatives marked 
the beginning of a FDA program of 
inspection for insect infestation and 
rodent contamination in grain ele- 
vators. The recent 16-mill test and 
other FDA findings have shown that 
most of the contamination traces 
back to wheat itself and the govern- 
ment agency let it be known that it 
intends to move first into the country 
grain elevator level 

FDA inspectors soon will appear 
at country elevators. No seizures of 
grain will be made immediately, but 
the inspectors will point out to the 
elevator operators what needs to be 
done in the way of improved hous- 
keeping and then will come back in 
60 to 90 days for a recheck. Failure 
to follow inspector's instructions will 
result in the eievator man being 
cited to appear before the FDA and 
show cause why his place of business 
should not be handled as any other 
unsanitary establishment dealing in 
food for human consumption 

Terminal grain elevator men ap- 
pear to be more aware of the con- 
tamination and infestation problem 
than the country warehousemen and 
have taken steps to improve the situ- 
ation at their level, Mr. Steen said 
the Chicago merting revealed 

The feeling is growing that the 
FDA clamp-down on infestation may 
ultimately lead to a change in United 
States Department of Agriculture 
grain inspection standards, he said, as 
it has been shown that a great deal 
of the trouble stems back to the 
farm level. 

T. EF. Collier, superintendent of the 
National Mill, Teledo, and long ac- 
tive in activities of the Association 
of Operative Millers, spoke on the 
changes and improvements in the mill- 
ing industry in the past half century 
He forecast further important de- 
velopments in the future, such as a 
change from screw conveyors and ele- 
vator legs to pneumatic 
vrain and flour handling 

The annual banquet was highlight- 
ed by the presence of G. Mennen 
Williams, governor of Michigan, and 
Mrs. Williams, who came as the 
guests of Tom R. Randall, self-styled 
“only Democrat miller in the state 
of Michigan.” Governor Williams was 
given a standing ovation at the close 
of a few brief remarks 

Fred N. Rowe, Sr., Valley City 
Milling Co., Portland, Mich., was pre- 
sented a gold engraved life member- 
ship of the Michigan Millers Assn 

Inspirational speaker of the even- 
ing was Louis Shamie, publisher of 
Grocers Spotlight. Mr. Shamie came 
to the U.S. as an immigrant boy 40 
or more years ago. 
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Shadow of Congressional Probers 
Falls Across Storage Agreement 


By CF 


Willer Ww 


‘ HING TON ‘ war and 
i the enewa 
) (jrair t ive Agree 
coer ir Aare housemer 
led ention of con 
reader ! © position re 
j ‘ eal than understanding 
we problen 
tunate mdition arose 
of certain irregu 
thre part ‘ “ are 
<a Cornrnantit (Credit 
i ‘ Asst ed the private 
t services to the 
Avr ilture to 
j practice which were 
ered i Genera Accounting 
t ation of swccounts 
natances of alleged conversion 
ent rai were inconse 
jie ew of the number of 
! ort Storage contracts 
i} warehousemen and the 
entity f vrain wnvolved, but there 
ficient evidence exposed to 
iew to cast the entire 
rele USPICION, pal 
n Cor en 
While the warehousemen met in 
( ‘ mt week with USDA offi 
to discuss a renewal of the 
nent if was learned here that 
il n USDA to 
th corn ibstantial changes in the 
er nt 
“Identity Preserved” Storage 
First it Was proposed that 
i be held in storage under an 
preserved basis at possibly 
luced ite An I-P basis of stor 
ove warehousemen of all re 


und matur 
reduced per bush 

the hand 
entire 


, lity for CCC grain 
ireflect a 
other 


the 


ive rate ton 


iid have to pay for 


ive space of a bin where an I-P 
equired, which would in 
ase’ the er-all osts of storage 
ct This is an index of the ab 
{ tance tandu of the grain 
problem by the congressional 
Arwotine of congressional 
it was that CCC alter its 
wera torage poliey and use only 
ermment storage facithties when 
the ive available. Up to this time 
is interpreted its policy on the 
provision th CCC charter which 
require that agency to use 
is ir as practicable private storage 
ta the The government bin pro 
i) Was seen primariusy as an over 
lap « emreryvency tac ity when erop 
volume exceeded the ivatlable pri 
ate ta the 
Lise rainy storage facilities 
miler tederal warehouse lceense was 
ilso advocated by Congress as a sure 
t igainst rre ilat dealings by 
warehousemen, This reflects a con 
sion that tederal warehousemen 
ire per se above conversion, It is not 
tx out by experience since in the 
ecent disclosure of irregularities 
ederally nspected warehouses were 
ine olved 
Congressional leaders also asked 
for an enamination of the rate struc 
ture under the uniform agreement 
ind sugwested that a return to state 


This ap 
conclusion 
for 
trom 


tariffs micht be advisable 
‘sasonable 
thre 


surface but 


operating 


on presents a 


midable objection 


ils t they would be 
subject att ‘ dt 
hoid their mn area the 
rate were ipest A t re 
gard to expe equirements 
It would be diff t if not [x nie 
fo expla eat wa 
stored in a i torage 
rates whe ‘ i ur 
space ate wit wer 
tariffs 
Heavier Bonds 

rhe zealou na nvesti 
tator irged ~ \ iT t re 
quire rai ware nen t 
submit it ‘ or 
heavier bond pletion 
of thei ontract with USDA. The 
tlso proposed that differentia torage 
rates be examined under which ware 


housemen would obtain different tor 


age rate based othe ithe u 
their houses, a4 examy vhen 
they had dryu other 
equipment beyond mere warehousin 


facilitie 


The complecated ns of the 
present unil i ent were in 
der conyressiona fire Ihe Iree tire 
provision wa attach embers 
of congres i mittee who 
urged that the contract be put on a 
Straight per diem ba As previous 
ly stated those ecommendations 
came from congressme MA ire un 
familiar with torage blems 
yet whose recommendatior annot 
be ignored by USDA officials. A broad 
area of ed ition of thes nvres 
sional leaders ma be necessary if 
the warehouse trade s not t face 
some punitive changes in the iyre¢ 
ment 

The interventior { thess ess 
men in the torage | blem makes 
the decis of USDA official on 
trade proy 1 ery diff t. It has 
been felt here that present USDA 
officials were willin t i iss the 
renewal of the izreement or irea 


sonabie basis wit! t trad 
t the rule Now een 
os 

its whi will con 
i ate ons re ling the 

in storage ntract 

At operatin eve within USDA 
t feit that there is te vod 
faith on the part of off s. The 
la er onfrontir the eh ine 
s that the politica ninded 

flice at USDA ava n this 
esidential ca ma t harge 
tt iin warehouserme with at 
tempt to defeat the ernment 
forage pro amt 4 e the 
inothe chance to 
how that it Is necessar t estab 
sh government owned facilities to 
handle the surplus crops which the 

ernment contemplates as a ne 
essit 

It is possible that the views of 
both USDA and the private ware 
housemen will have to be substantial 
y altered, and a complete review of 
warehousin of grain storage prob- 
lems may be necessar 


N. D. MILL & ELEVATOR 
SHOWS $389,830 PROFIT 


BISMARCK, N.D.--The North Da 
kota Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks 
showed a gross profit of $626,991 and 


$389,830 for 1951. This 
Norman Bruns 
recently by R. M 


a net profit of 
was reported to Gov 
Bismarck 


general m 


dale at 


Stangier inager of the mill 


© ote 


RETAIL 
BUFFALO 


BAKERS’ 
rhe 


PARTY 


annua Officers 


Ball of the Buffalo Retail Bakers 
Assn. was held in the Hotel Statler 
Buffalo, Jan. 26, witl about 300 


members of 
attending. L. H 


chairman 


their wives 


were installed 


Warehousemen Ask for Boost in 
Grain Storage Agreement Rates 


By HENRY 8S. FRENCH 


Miller al Staff 


Northwestern 


CHICAGO). Aree 


ncrease in the Uniform Grau 


Agreement and changes in the se« 


tion dealing with responsibilit for 


condition of grain were the principal 


objectives sought by representatives 


of termina and country elevators 
during hearing with U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture officials here 
Jan. 30-31 and Feb. 1. The sessions 
were called to discuss the negotiation 
of a renewal of the storage iwret 
ment for 1952-53 

As the hearings drew to a close 


the warehousemer 


polished, engraved and neat “ 

ped the request for highe ates and 
presented it to the overnment met 
The PMA officials were npressed 


and said s« 

Eimer Kruse issistant 1dminis 
trator of PMA f commodity opera 
tions, Washington, ranking official 
present, complimented the warehouse 
men for the sj did b the had 
done in documenting and istifvu 
their request f r her storage rates 


William McArthur 


deputy director of 


the grain branch, also added his share 


ipprobation 


Both government spokesmen, how 
eve made it clear that they were 
n t 


ible to commit the government 


it that meeting to higher s, and 
that a decision, if any were made, 
would come late 
Government officials ind ware 
uuisemen alike were struck by the 
friendliness and spirit of mutuality 
Which prevailed all during the three 
lays meetings. Both sides agreed 
it much had beer 
Areas of agreement were found which 
neither thought had existed. Veteran 
warehousemen, who had attended all 
the conferences held since the UGSA 
started in 1940, fran} were taken 
iback by the fmendliness of the OV 
ernment 
meetings, howe were not 
iS one warehouseman described it 
4 ‘honey feast ind there were times 
cked 
t gen 
ve-and- 
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same hoat. While the warehousemen 
night be presumed to be in an un 
omfortable position because of the 
grow te f serious discrep- 
incies in the accounts of warehouse 
men stoz rain for the Commodity 


rp, the CCC itself is in a 


strau 

The Ccx is continue to 
be. ac ling to ation disclosed 
it the meetir inder close scrutiny 
of an economy-minded and investiga 
tion-bent Congress. Apparently, both 
the warehousemen and CCC men fee! 
that ‘ ad best clean their own 
house and this can be done more 
expedit through cooperation 

Mr. Kruse, speaking for the gov- 

nment representatives hinted 


broadly that he had been undergoing 


itense questioning from Congress for 
the ust three weeks. He intimated 
that several members of Congress ap 
peared to feel that the CCC has 
been too libéral ig its dealings with 


warehousemen 

Mr. Kruse observed that while the 
warehousemen had presented a com- 
pact and impressive case for a rate 
increase, the request would have to 
be onsidered simultaneously with 
the points he had brought up, in- 
cluding the matter of rates on a pet 


diem basis 


The elevator men's presentation 
took two phases. First the country 
warehousemen, with Robert G. Car 
gill, Victoria Elevator Co., Minne- 
apolis, chairman of the negotiating 
committee, acting as spokesman and 


moderator, presented an imposing ar 


ray of evidence to support then claims 
that higher rates were justified 

In the second phase, the terminal 
warehousemen, with Robert C. Wood- 


worth, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, first 
vice president of the Terminal Ele- 
vator Grain Merchants Assn., act- 
ing as spokesmen 

In addition to presenting a well 
documented case on paper showing 
climbing costs since the last rate in- 
crease three years ago, individuals 


representing trade groups from all the 


important growing sections of the 


country rose to their feet and ham- 
mered home their arguments 
Summing up the position of the 


Mr 
statement 
the 


Woodworth made 
“Never in 
Uniform Grain 
the proposi- 


warehousemen 
the 
the 


following 
history ot 
Storage A 


rreement has 


tion offered by it looked so unattrac- 
tive 

Both trade groups pointed out 
that the requirements of the UGSA 
had been tightened over the years, 
with little regard to the extra cost 
which these measures necessitated 
The trade groups also observed that 
new measures will have to be in- 
stituted to conform to the new pro- 


gram, as yet 
due from the 
tration 


unannounced, which is 
Food & Drug Adminis- 
The following items summarize 
for desir- 
Increased labor 
costs of supplies, in 
connection with 
expense in 
warehouses 


warehousemen's reasons 


ing nigner rates 


costs } 
creased expense in 
t increased 


insecticides 


maintaining and bringing 


up to minimum FDA standards, high- 
er cost of improving facilities, in- 
creased costs in building new facili- 
ties, heavier costs of new and larger 


equipment, higher insurance costs, in 


creased normal and accelerated de- 
preciation, higher taxes at all levels 
increased capital investment, and 
higher rates for borrowed money 
Frank A. Theis, president, Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, and president of the Termin- 


al Elevator Grain Merchants Assn., 
offered the cooperation of the groups 
rned to the governmental of- 
to get more informa- 


conce 


ficials present 


WH 
1 
3 
| 
} 
‘ 
Miller was general 
mum. Newly clected officers 
ust for a rate 
take is t 
As the proceedings unfolded. it be- 
came apparent that both groups real 
= ized they were more or less in the 
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tion o assist the government in 
iny wa 
Trade 5s es pointed it with 
pleas that for the first time, gov 
ernment fficials had discussed the 
UGSA it ee categories. They are 
1. Deals with revision of the UGSA 


2. Deals witt interpretations and 
administrative practices Many dis 
satis! tions reported can be correct 
ed without revision of the contract 
They relate to the agreement but 


do not require changes in any section 


Deals with relations of country 


operators with state or county des- 


gnated PMA committeemen. This in- 


directly involves the UGSA 
The warehousemen, generally 
speakir requested that rates be re- 


vised upward from 1 
a day, to 1 15¢ 
representing the government at the 
meetings were such figures as Drexel 
Watson, director of the grain branch, 
USDA, Washington; Mr. McArthur 
Mr Kruse C. Harry Neal, PMA 


20¢ bu. of grain 


grain branch, Washington; P. M 
O'Leary, Office of the Solicitor, Wash- 
ington, and William J. Wilson, PMA 


Fiscal Branch, Washington. The PMA 
also had branch representatives from 
most of the grain-growing 
the country attending 
The three days were divided into 
three sessions. On the first day, Jan 
30, the government officials met with 
representatives of terminal elevator 
The second day, USDA 
and country elevator operators met, 
and the final day, all com- 
bined for a joint 
At the 
representatives 
Mr. Woodworth 
utlve 


areas of 


operators 


groups 
session 

first day's meeting 
included Mr 
Lloyd N 
secretary of the Minneapolis 
Terminal Elevator Assn and execu- 
tive secretary of the Northwest Coun- 
try Elev Assn.; W. B. Lathrop, 
Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas, Texas; Kent 
C. Van den Berg, F. H. Peavey & Co 
Minneapolis; Charles W. Summers 


industry 
Theis 
exec- 


Case 


ator 


Hutchinson, Kansas; C. C. Blair, 
Board of Trade, Duluth, Minn., and 
William F Brooks, National Grain 
Trade Council, Washington. Several 


other important trade representatives 
also were including Stanley 
Hilliard, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis, and Fred Haines, Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis. 

The chief bone of contention be- 
tween the government and the ter- 
minal elevator operators appeared to 
be Section 10 of the Uniform Grain 


present 


Storage Agreement, which has to do 
with responsibility for condition of 
grain. Both parties had several re- 
visions for that section. This always 
has been a sore point with ware- 
housemen, since their margin of 
profit on stored grain is so small 
that liability for deteriorated grain 


could lead to financial losses quickly. 
The chief spokesman for the coun- 
try elevator men at the meeting Jan 


31 with grain branch officials was 
Mr. Cargill, who was assisted by Jo- 
seph B. Gregg, Morrison-Gregg- 


Mitchell Grain Co., Kansas City, who 
the country 
negotiating 


is chairman of ware- 


housemen's committee, 


and Mr. Case 


NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
ELECTS DON F. COPELL 


NEW YORK—Don F. Copell, Wag- 
ner Baking Corp., Newark, N.J., was 
elected president of the Bakers Club, 
Inc. at its annual meeting in the Bel- 
mont-Plaza Hotel, Jan. 31. Fred W 
Pfizenmayer, Continental Baking Co., 
was elected first vice president, and 
Ed. B. Price, Ed. B. Price & Son, 
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second vice president. Ernest B. Kier- 
stead was reelected treasurer 
The following were elected directors 


for three year terms: William E. Der- 
rick, Standard Milling Co.; George 
A. Krug, Krug Enterprises, Inc.; Jo- 
seph A. Lee, Standard Brands, Inc 
Edward A. McLaughlin, Ward Bak- 
ing Co Eugene B. Nicolait, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc.; Fred W. Pfizen- 
mayer, Continental Baking Co.; Ev- 


erett J. Ranney, American Food Lab- 
oratories, Inc. and Ralph D. Ward, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc 

Arthur C. Ebinger, Ebinger Bak- 
ing Co. was elected for a one year 
term on the board of directors, and 
Frank Forbes, Wood & Selick, Inc 
for a two year term 

Those elected for three year terms 


on the committee on admissons were 


John J. Bennett, National Yeast 
Corp.; Russell L. Coffin, Pechtor Bak- 
ing Co.; Robert S. Swanson, S. B 
Thomas, Inc 


Tribute was paid to the members 
of the 25 Year Club, of which there 
are now 55. Those present were seat- 
ed at a special table, and a cake was 
presented to them. The following five 
new members were admitted to the 
group at this meeting: Arthur J 
Bamford, Sr., Bakers Weekly; Charles 


Everett Casto, Ward Baking Co.; 
Charles A. McBride, J. H. Day Co., 
Inc.; Clifford W. Webster, Bakers Re- 


view and George Getzoff, Standard 
Flavors Co 

Hyman Waitzman, Bakeries Service 
Corp., reporting for the auditing com- 
mittee, said that the club is in a 
very sound financial position, and his 
report was unanimously approved. At 
a meeting of the board of directors 
following the general one, Frank A 
Lyon was reappointed secretary. Mr 
Lyon expressed his deep appreciation 
for the attention given him by the 
members of the club during his re- 
cent illness. 


CONTINENTAL’S NET SALES 
SET RECORD; PROFIT DIPS 

NEW YORK-~-Net sales of bread 
and cake for the Continental Baking 
Co. were the largest in the firm's 
history, but the increased sales did 
not result in increased profits, stock- 
holders of the firm were told in Con- 
tinental’s annual report 

Raymond K. Stritzinger, chairman 
of the board, reported that a major 
portion of the increase over the pre- 
vious year was due to higher selling 
prices; poundage rose only slightly 

Net sales of $170,187,363 yielded a 
net income of $4,622,145 in 1951, com- 
pared with 1950 net sales of $155,- 


182,652 yielding a profit of $5,673,- 
516. Profit after taxes for 1951 was 
equal to 2.71‘ of net sales, com- 


pared with 3.66 of net sales in 1950 

“The absence of greater protits is 
directly traceable to two primary 
causes, Mr. Stritzinger said. “There 
has been a sharp increase in labor 
and material costs (particularly in 
the second half of the year), which 
the Office of Price Stabilization has 
not yet seen fit to recognize. Then, 
too, we have reached a situation 
where the federal government has 
declared itself in as a partner in our 
business without making an invest- 
ment such as has been made by our 
stockholders. The increase in the tax 
rate for 1951 over 1950 took away 
75¢ on each share of common stock 
of the profits that would have pre- 
vailed with the previous year’s rate 
Federal taxes for 1951 amounted to 
$4.34 per share of common stock, as 
compared with $3 per share of net 
income 

“In 1950 arrangements were en- 


am 


PILLSBURY PURCHASE—Shown above is the 2 million-bushel Pool eleva 
tor, Buffalo, N.Y., which recently was purchased by Pillsbury Mills, Inc, The 
structure will be used for the firm's grain operations. The elevator has been 
operated by the Superior Grain Corp. and was owned by a group of Buffalo 
men headed by Charles M. Kennedy, who is well known in grain circles. A 
story of the purchase appeared on page 9 of the Jan. 29 issue of The North- 
western Miller, 


tered into by the company for the 
construction of two new bakeries 
to be occupied on completion as ten- 
ant under a long-term lease. One of 
these, the cake bakery in Los An- 


geles, has just started operations, 
and it is in our opinion one of the 
finest and largest cake bakeries in 


the country. We now anticipate that 
the new bread bakery in Sacramento, 
Cal., will be completed and in opera- 
tion by April 1, 1952 We now 
operate 81 bakeries.” 

During the year 1951 the regular 
dividend of $5.50 was declared on 
preferred stock, amounting to $1,394,- 
662. On common stock regular quar- 
terly dividends of 40¢ share were de- 
clared, making a total for the year of 
$1.60 on each share. The total divi- 
dends declared out of earnings for the 
year 1951 were $3,115,348 
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RUSSELL-MILLER TRANSFER 

MINNEAPOLIS—W. W. Wingate, 
Chicago representative of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., is being trans- 
ferred to New York, the firm has 
announced. He is due to report in 
New York Feb. 15 
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BAY STATE NAMES NEW 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
WINONA, MINN.—T. H 

anaugh of Appleton, Wis., 

representing the Bay 

Co. of Winona in northern Wiscon- 

sin and the northern peninsula of 

Michigan, according to an announce- 

ment by G. E. Kelley, Bay State 

general manager 


Cav- 
now is 
State Milling 
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MRS. BAIRD’S BAKERIES 
ERECTING NEW BUILDING 


DALLAS~—Mrs. Baird's Bakeries, 
Inc., of Dallas plans to more than 
double its present capacity with the 
construction of a new building. A 
preliminary building permit has been 
taken out totaling $300,000. Construc- 
tion by O'Rourke Construction Co 
of Dallas already has started. 

The air-conditioned building will 
go up on a six-acre site on Dallas’ 
new Central Expressway. The two- 
story, reinforced concrete structure 
will have humidity control through- 
out 

Architect George Dahl said the 
building would front 175 ft. and ex- 
tend 684 ft. to Missouri-Kansas-Tex- 


building, in the 
wide 


as tracks. The 
will be 165 ft 

Completely automatic equipment 
has been purchased, Roland W. Baird 
vice president and treasurer, has an 
nounced. He said the 
planned the building 
of World War I, and the new build 
ing will embody features of some of 
the finest bakeries in the country. He 
said company officials and Mr. Dahi 
traveled extensively in planning the 
new structure 


rear 


company has 


since the end 
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ADM REPORTS SIX MONTHS 
PROFIT OF $5.7 MILLION 


MINNEAPOLIS. The Archer-Dan 
iels-Midland Co. has reported a net 
profit for the six months ended last 


Dec. 31 of $5,774,841.49. The figure is 
after depreciation and all income 
taxes accrued on current income tax 
rates effective last April 1 

The net is equivalent to $3.53 a 
share on 1,634,748 shares outstand 
ing. This includes special credit re- 


fund of federal 
227 297.26 

The figures compare with net prof 
its for the six months ended Dec. 31 
1950, after depreciation and all in 
come taxes, of $5,743,235.40, equiva- 
lent to $3.51 a share 


DEATHS 


David T. Russell, British flour im 
porter, died recently at the age of 89 


income taxes of $1 


Details on page 56 

Hugo Mladinich, export division 
manager of Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., died recently 

Roy K. McKissick, 61, sales repre 


sentative in the Rochester, N.Y., area 
for the Standard Milling Co., died 
Jan. 27 in Rochester 


John R. Brandt, 70, chief engineer 
of the Salerno Megowen Biscuit Co 
and vice president of the 
Machinery Co., died Jan. 19. Burial 
was at the Forest Home Cemetery 
Jan. 23. Mr. Brandt was the inventor 


Salerno 


of machinery used in the manufacture 
of biscuits and 
include 
Welk. 


crackers. Survivors 


a daughter, Mrs. George 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
TAKE SHARP DROP 


Mixers Reduce Buying as Formula 
Sales Slip; Feed Grains Off 


Millfeed 
midweek 


started to slide 
manufacturers 
ing pace in line 
feed 


more 


values 
feed 


at 


as re- 


duced their with 


Fasi- 
as more 
away in 
decline, which also was 
sharp drop in feed 
early this week. Quota- 
off $374 ton in the week 
Feb. 4 

Demand for formula feeds slipped 


slower formula business 


ness became general 


backed 


prospective 
face of the 
influenced 

grain 


buyers 


by a 
ilues 
tions were 


ending 


in the Northwest last week, appar- 
ently the result of growing consum- 
er resistance to high prices induced 


by dissatisfaction with current feed- 
ing ratios and to some extent trans- 
portation difficulties in farm areas. 
Local plants managed to maintain 
recent levels of operation—16 or 24 
hours a day, five or six days a week 
but prospects for continuing this rate 
of production were somewhat uncer- 


tain because orders definitely have 
fallen off 
Hog concentrates, and in some 


cases baby pig feeds, are holding up 
of current volume for 
plants. Others find that their 
for dairy and cattle feed ac- 
count for much of their output. De- 
mand for laying mashes is only so-so 
for most concerns as farmers con- 
tinue to resist high feed prices while 
receiving low returns for eggs. Grade 
A eggs on farms were bringing only 
about 30¢ doz in the Northwest last 
week 

Chick starter business continues to 
expand, and according to some re- 
ports sales of early chicks are in good 
volume. Some other reports from 
hatcherymen, however, are discour- 
aging. It is believed that some deal- 
ers are building inventories of chick 
now as a hedge against pos- 
higher prices and shortages, 
which may account for the somewhat 
earlier than usual gain in these sales. 


a good share 
some 


orders 


feeds 


sible 


A slack demand for formula feed 
continued in the Southwest, most 
manufacturers reported last week 


Prolonged sluggishness in produce and 
livestock markets failed to furnish 
feeders with an incentive to step up 
their feeding programs at the present 
time. In fact, considerable culling of 
laying flocks was indicated. In addi- 
tion, there was a fresh decline in 
broiler meat returns. 

The January-February lull in feed- 


ing demand is being felt more this 
year, perhaps, because many mills 
were not equaling production vol- 


umes of a year ago. In spite of rather 
general reports of light demand, some 
mills continued to produce feed at 
capacity. But elsewhere the end of 
seasonal cattle feed production was 
nearing and chick feed business was 
still in its infancy 

Production in the area was mostly 
five days or less 
mills in the 
and at 
75% of the 
capacities of 
to 50,995 tons 


Millfeed production by 
Northwest, the Southwest 
Buffalo, representing 
combined flour milling 
those amounted 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 52,717 tons 
in the week previous and 53,749 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 1,500,053 tons as compared 
with 1,535,649 tons in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago 


areas 


q 
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Wheat Futures Markets 
Show Marked Easiness 


Extensive Selling Follows Improved Tone of 
News From Korea; Export Business Drops Off 


Wheat futures prices took their 
sharpest break in some time as they 
fell as much as 44%¢ in the week end- 
ing Feb. 4. A 2@3¢ drop at midweek 
was followed by moderate recovery, 
but on the last day of the period 
further weakness appeared to more 
than erase gains. Better pros- 
pects of reaching a truce in Korea 
appeared to be the dominant factor 
in accumulating sentiment on the 
bearish side, although some “season- 
al” uneasiness undoubtedly has crept 
into market thinking as traders re- 
call the drastic declines of February, 
1948, and subsequent lesser Febru- 
ary breaks. The latest declines par- 
alleled some rather severe slides in 
other grains, principally rye and oats 
wheat futures took the 
greatest losses, as the distants were 
supported somewhat by reports of 
increasing dryness in the southwest- 
ern wheat belt. Closing prices for 
wheat futures Feb. 4 were: Chicago 
March $2.54%-%, May $2.50%-%, 
July $2.44%-%, September $2.46%, 
December $2.50; Minneapolis May 
$2.40%, July $2.39%; Kansas City 
May $2.41%, July $2.36%, September 
$2.38 %4 


these 


Nearby 


Exports Slower 

Export workings were not suffi- 
cient to offset the downward pressure 
of extensive selling by longs. In fact, 
it was believed that liquidation of 
hedge purchases made earlier by ex- 
porters as they bought cash wheat 
may have added to the weight on the 
selling side of futures markets last 
week. Italy purchased two cargoes 
of hard wheat and some durum wheat 
last week, but other export trade was 
confined largely to the West Coast, 
where India took additional supplies. 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
was reported to have no intention of 
extending subsidy payments’ on 
wheat sold in excess of International 
Wheat Agreement quotas, despite 
some rather persistent rumors to 
the contrary. Some scattered buving 
on a non-IWA basis is expected to 


continue from time to time, how- 
ever, in view of the shortage of 
Southern Hemisphere supplies this 
year. Sales under the TWA in the 
most recent reporting period totaled 
only slightly more than 1 miliion 
bushels, and the remaining USS. 
quota is around 20 million bushels 

Official crop reports the 


Southwest indicate some blowing of 
soil and danger of more of the same 
unless moisture is received. However, 


considerable attention was paid to 
the Santa Fe crop report which 
termed the winter wheat outlook 


the most favorable in three years be- 
cause of generally better moisture 
supplies and far smaller insect in- 
festation 


Receipts Decline 

Receipts of cash wheat at spring 
wheat terminals declined further and 
totaled only 851 cars at Minneapolis 
and 822 at Duluth. Although the gen- 
eral cash demand was not particular- 
ly aggressive, the much smaller offer- 
ings resulted in a somewhat firmer 
cash trading basis as compared with 
the futures. Terminal elevator buyers 
continued to absorb the ordinary qual- 
ities in fair shape, but there was a 
very limited buving interest on the 
part of flour mills reflecting the slack 
flour demand that prevailed. Wheat 
in the 13% protein bracket was in 


slowest demand. At the close of the 
week ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring and No. 1 northern spring was 
quoted at 3¢ over the May wheat 
price. 12% protein was quoted at 3 
@5¢ over, 13% protein at 54 8¢ over, 
14% protein 7@9¢ over, 15% protein 
9@11¢ over, and 16% protein 114 13¢ 
over. The average protein content of 
the hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week was 
13.31%, and the durum 11.81% 

The trading basis on durum wheat 
showed little change throughout the 
week as compared with the futures 
Demand averaged light and scattered, 
but due to the very light offerings 
quoted premiums were generally 
maintained. No.1 and 2 hard amber 
durum of fancy milling quality was 
quoted at 26@ 30¢ over the May price. 
No. 1 and 2 amber durum choice 
milling quality 184@25¢ over, No. 1 
and 2 durum medium milling quality 
10@2l¢ over, No. 1 red durum nom- 
inally 6@4¢ under 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis Feb. 2, protein con- 
tent considered: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 58 Ib $ @245% 
12.60% Protein 245% G@247% 
13.60% Protein 3.47 2.49% 
14.00% Protein 2.49% @251% 
15.40% Protein 251%6253% 
16.60% Protein 


i¢ Premium for Heavy 


Grade Discounts 

Test welght—1@2¢ ib. under 68 Iv 

Damage—l¢ each 1 to 2%. 

Moisture—-0@2¢ each over 13%% 

To Arrive 

Basis No. 1 DUNS or NS 58 Ib., for 12% pro 

tein $2.45%. Duluth; §2.43%, Minneapolis 
Spread Narrows 

Two major developments changed 
the complexion of the cash wheat 
market at Kansas City last week. 
The basic May future suffered two 
sharp setbacks, to close with the 
widest decline of any week in recent 
months. At the same time premiums 
for the cash narrowed to a spread of 
only 24%¢ between the lowest No. 1 
ordinary sample and the best 14% 
protein of the same grade. A broader 
belief of ultimate success of the Kor- 
ean peace discussions, slackening of 
export demand and USDA reports 
of sufficient current grain stocks led 
the downward march of the market. 
The May future opened the week at 
$2.46%, reached a peak of $2.47% 
Jan. 30 and slumped to an extreme 
low of $2.41 Feb. 4. The market 
closed at $2.41% on that date. Pre- 
miums for the cash were 5'4-7¢ over 
for all proteins through 13.99%, on 
No. 1 dark and hard winter, while 
14% protein was 5% @8¢ over. Re- 
ceipts expanded to 1,172 cars last 
week, compared with 958 in the pre- 
vious period and 864 a year ago. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, Feb. 2, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard $2 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2 
No. 3 Dark and Hard : 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2 
No. 1 Red 2 
No. 2 Red 2 
Ne 3 Red 2 
No. 4 Red 2 
At Fort Worth No. 1 hard winter 


wheat was reported selling Feb. 4 
at $2.70% @2.71%, delivered Texas 
common points. Demand was poor 
and offerings limited. 


Wheat prices sagged in the Pacific 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 


The Northwestern Miller for 


More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 
Fleur production in principal manufacturing ar 


(cwrT,) 


a by mille reporting currentiy to The 


Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all milis in the U.S expressed in precentages 
Jan. 27 Jan 25 Jan 28 Jan 
Feb 1 Feb. 2 Pet 4 
185 1941 1948 
Northwest 658 761,574 ane i 
Southwest 1.301,18 1,391.8 4,31 1448. 457 
Ku i 485.270 a 11 
and Southeast 661,152 1 65. 
North Pacific Coast 47,721 6,156 46.48 
Totals 3,426,988 3.566.514 3,447, 986 3,210,634 
Percentage of total U.s. output 7 73 7 
*Revised 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated In week —Tuly 1 to - 
Jan. 27 an. 2 n 30 
Feb. 1 Previous Feb Feb. 3 Feb. 4 Feb. 2 
1952 week 1951 1950 1949 1961 
Southwest 96 161 103 ao 10 19.5 aie 
Buffalo 105 117 118 161 10 14,753.042 
Central and & EB a? 16,441,740 
No. Pacific Coast 96 ll 1 are 
Totals 93 96 100 100,998. 239 1.476 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 6-day week Flour ac 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Jan. 21-Feb. 2 340,600 337,716 99 Jan. 27-Feb. 2 282,500 286.039 
Previous week 340.600 341,748 1006 Previous week 282.500 *280 215 68 
Year ago 340 600 337.889 99 Year ago 282 500 403.622 107 
Two years ago 340 600 319,319 Two years ago 17,800 7 
Five-year average 109 Five-year average sad 
Ten-year average 96 Ten-year average 7 
60 Kepresentative Mills Outside Kansas City * Revised 
. Principal interior mille in Minnesota, tn 
(Including Wichita and Salina) cluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota 
6-day week Flour % ac Montana and lowa 
Jen, b-day week Flour % ac 
> on capacity output tivity 
Previous week 1,019,250 1,026,549 11 Jan. 27-Feb. 2 456.419 
Year ago 1 019,250 1,053,918 164 Previous week 7) a3 
Two years ag 1,016,760 $54,993 87 Year ago ‘a7 9 83 
Five-year average 9S Two years ago 144,553 
Ten-year average un Five-year average “i 
Ten-year average 73 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mille tn Iilinols, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 
5-day week Fiour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Jan. 27-Feb. 2 671,400 51.162 82 
Previous week 671,000 555 365 
Year ago 671,400 481,085 74 
Two years ago 650,095 630,126 &. 
Five-year average a0 
Ten-year average 7s 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
6-day week Flour ac 
capacity output tivity 
Jan. 27-Feb. 2 459,500 485.270 1065 
Previous week 459.500 °535.963 117 
Year ago 459,500 540,565 118 
Two years ago 505,000 609.647 161 
Five-year average 106 
Ten-year average 93 


*Revtsed 


*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mille on the North Pacific Const 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Jan. 27-Feb. 2 730,000 16 
lrevious week 230.000 588 9? 
Year ago 230.000 170.263 
Two years ago 202 600 169.190 
Five-year average os 
Ten-year average 


*Revised 


Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of milifeed 
season total of (1) 
Kansas City and 
and Montana, 


in tons for the 


Joseph; 


including Minneapolis, &t 


Jan. 27-Feb. 2 153,000 130.958 os 
Previous week 133.000 127.688 ue 
Year ago 133,900 32.336 160 
Two years ago 122,000 76,997 4% 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average oe 
current and prior two weeks, together with 


principal mille in Nebraska, Kaneas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
(2) principal mille of Minnesota 
Paul and 


lowa, North and South Dakota 


Duluth Superior; (3) mille of Buffalo 


N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour eatraction 
South west*— North west* Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Jan. 27-Feb. 1 26,345 772,963 14.624 437.594 10 289.506 9.9965 1,500,053 
Previous week 127.688 114,697 t 
Two weeks ago. 26.178 14,410 9,758 1.994 
1951 285 14,748 431.46 16,716 661 1 “ae 
1950 4,387 14.290 441,404 9.349 ace 1 
1949 29,351 15.381 402,966 16,008 ‘ 4.740 1.610.374 
1945 16,075 9.920 1340 16 147 
Five-yr. average 27,637 15.024 $56,106 10,002 206 316 (1 4.908 
*Principal milla. **84% of total capacity. fAll mille, {Revised 


Northwest as export selling declined, 
particularly early in the week. How- 
ever, towards the end of the week, In- 
dia reappeared in the market and 
took five cargoes of white wheat. 
Prices declined 2@3¢ bu. as activity 
in export sales was at a lower ebb. 
Terminals are filled with wheat and 
exporters were not pressing to buy 
in the country. They have ample sup- 
plies for their immediate needs, and 
export sales generally have been for 
April, May and June shipment 
Therefore, exporters are not inclined 
to rush into the market. 

Crop conditions continue extremely 
good in the Pacific Northwest. There 


were heavy plantings of winter wheat 
both east and west of the mountains, 
and with a heavy snow covering in 
the principal growing areas, present 
prospects point to a heavy winter 
wheat production this year 
HAT IN THE RING 
COLBY, KANSAS-—J. O. Gunnels, 
owner of the Colby Grain Co. here, 
has filed with the secretary of state 
his intention to run for the Republi- 
can nomination for state senator from 
the 39th district. He was a member 
of the legislature in 1947 and 1949 
He served eight years as county en- 
gineer of Republic County 
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At the upper left is the cover of the prospectus 
which contains the “Fleischmann Merchandising 
Plan” and such tie-up elements for bakers as news 
paper advertisements and merchandising displays 


The Warner Bros. Technicolor featurette stresses 
the contributions to America’s better health 
that are being made at the great cooperative 
institutes like the American Institute of Baking 


In the scene shown above from “Land of Every 
day Miracles" these young American Institute of 
Baking bakers “work painstakingly to set patterns 
of perfection for one of the world’s oldest arts.” 


Enriched Bread: An 


Starting March 6, 1952, the U.S. baking industry will be 
given one of the most impressive tributes, and one of the great 
est tie-in opportunities, in the history of enriched bread 

On that date the new Warner Bros. technicolar featurette, 
“Land of Everyday Miracles,” will simultaneously be shown on 
the motion picture screens of leading theaters in over 150 of 
America’s largest cities, to a gigantic audience that will see en 
riched bread pictured as one of America’s most helpful “everyday 
miracles” and that wilt grow into millions more as “Land of 
Everyday Miracles” continues to be shown from coast to coast 

Saying that this technicolor tribute to man’s staff of life 
presents “such an obvious and tremendous tie-up opportunity” 
to the baking industry, Standard Brands, Inc., points out that 
it has already developed a complete merchandising plan to 
assist individual bakers and groups of bakers in their efforts 
to re-emphasize the motion picture point that enriched bread 
can rightfully be regarded as an “everyday miracle 


“Land of Everyday Miracles” itself is a minute techni- 


One of “Land of Everyday Miracles’ most im- 
pressive tributes is found in this scene, where en- 
riched bread is featured—where everyday miracles 
are “so easily available as to seem commonplace.” 


“Everyday Miracle” 


color featurette that has been described by those who have 
previewed it as “the picture that makes you glad you are an 
American ... makes you proud you are a baker!” 

Produced for Warner Bros. by Gordon Hollingshead, who 
was recently hailed as the winner of more Academy Award 
“Oscars” (11) and more “Oscar” nominations (34) than any 
Hollywood producer, “Land of Everyday Miracles” has already 
won acclaim as one of the most beautiful and inspiring short 
subjects of the 1952 season. 

As its title indicates, “Land of Everyday Miracles” presents 
a patriotic pageant of the past and present everyday miracles 
that have made America great—the “natural” miracles that were 
here before us, and the “man-made” miracles that have given us 
our “American Way of Life” and the highest standard of living 
the world has ever known. 

Although all of the miracles the film portrays are well 
known to every American, the pictorial presentation, in vivid 
color by technicolor, of the world-shaking achievements of 
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AN EVERYDAY MIR 


Tie-Up Emblem No. 1 


inventors and research scientists like 
Edison, Bell, Morse, McCormick, Dr 
Robert R. Williams and others, are 
impressive reminders of the genius 
that has flowered in free America 
during a period of less than 200 years 


The scenes in “Land of Everyday 
Miracles” that make you “proud 
you are a baker” are as impressive 


and inspiring as the over-all story 
that makes you “glad you are an 
American,” Standard Brands says 
For example, included in the dynamic 
documentary is a report on the dis- 
covery of vitamins, the isolation and 
synthesis of vitamin B, by Dr. Robert 
R. Williams, and the subsequent vol- 
untary enrichment of bread by the 
bakers of America with added vita- 
mins and iron 


A Tribute to Enriched Bread 
Preceding this tremendous buildup 
of enriched bread as an “everyday 


miracle” that helps protect the na- 
tion from the ravages of “hidden 
hunger,” the film portrays the high 


regard in which man’s staff of life 
has always been held in a dramatic 
sequence of a pioneer family express- 
ing thanks for their “daily bread.” 
In the closing sequences of the film, 
there is a flash-back to this same 
family as the narration makes the 
point that the pioneer mother “would 
be amazed to know that the staff of 
life is today enriched by the miracle 
of vitamins.” In the sequence that 
follows reference is made to the pres- 
ent-day miracles that are being per- 
formed in the great cooperative re- 
search institutes (like the American 
Institute of Baking) where, “young 
men of America, mindful of the 
miracles of Pasteur, Eijkman and 
Williams, work painstakingly to set 
patterns of perfection for one of the 
world’s oldest arts.” Then, in the 
film's final sequence, against an out- 
door background, a typical American 
family is shown enjoying picnic sand- 
wiches and a wide variety of other 
foods as the point is made that these 
humble “everyday” miracles are re- 
sponsible for the “Freedom from 
Hunger and Want” that America 
enjoys. 

As may be seen from this brief 
sketch of the references made to 
enriched bread in “Land of Every- 
day Miracles,” this motion picture 
classification of the staff of life as an 
“everyday” miracle should serve as 
both climax and clincher to the 
steady buildup which bread has been 
winning as a “miracle” food, it is 
stated. 

The introduction to the prospectus 
containing the “Fleischmann Mer- 
chandising Plan” makes this point 
forcibly by tracing public and scien- 
tific recognition of bread’s nutrition 
value from the days of the pioneers 
up to the present. 

After presenting this picture of the 
opportunity offered by “Land of Ev- 
eryday Miracles,” the baker is urged 
by the industry and Standard Brands 
to consider the “merchandising mir- 
acle” he can perform by “seeing—rec- 
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ommending and merchandising” the 
film when it is shown in his com- 
munity. In this connection, the point 
is made that as the largest employer 
of manpower in the food field and as 
an industry whose daily distribution 
and nationwide advertising has enor- 
mous impact on the public, the bak- 
ing industry has both the people and 
the influence that are needed to per- 
a “merchandising miracle.” 

To help the baking industry achieve 
that miracle, continuing its policy of 
aid in developing baker tie-up pro- 
grams, the Fleischmann division of 
Standard Brands has produced a bak- 
er merchandising plan that covers all 
types of tie-up media and explains 
how, where and when individual bak- 
ers and groups of bakers can tie-up 
with “Land of Everyday Miracles" in 
their regular or special merchandis- 
ing 

The Merchandising Pian 

Key elements in the “Fleischmann 
Merchandising Plan” are the two 
“basic tie-up emblems which are pic- 
tured elsewhere on this page and 
which read as follows: 


No. 1: ENRICHED BREAD— 
AN EVERYDAY MIRACLE 
Gives you vitamins . Gives 

you food energy! 


No. 2: Be Sure to See 

The Warner Bros. Featurette 
“LAND OF EVERYDAY 
MIRACLES” 

At (name of theater) 

With (name of feature picture) 


With these “basic” tie-up emblems 
as his underlying and ever-present 
theme, the baker can use any or all 
of the following plans which have 
been specially designed to help him 
tie-up with “Land of Everyday Mir- 
acles”: 

@ “Basic” tie-up emblems 
Newspaper advertising 
Radio and TV spot announce- 
ments 
Newspaper publicity releases 
Display advertising 
Direct mail letters 
Consumer leaflet 
Selling sentences for sales people 
Sales room display suggestions 
Suggested sales meeting talk 
Suggested cooperative activities 

Utility Featured in Plan 

Said to be a feature of the mer- 
chandising plan is its easy and prac- 
tical “utility.” According to Albert 
Pleus, advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager for the Fleischmann 
division of Standard Brands, the plan 
was designed so that all of the sug- 
gested advertising and merchandis- 
ing materials can be used to fit the 
special requirements of any baker 
or group of bakers, in either regular 
or special advertising. 

To make this use as simple as pos- 
sible, all of the art work and printed 
materials listed above are contained 
in three separate ‘“Tie-Up Folders” 
which may be removed from the plan 
itself and given to a baker’s advertis- 
ing department, advertising agency 
or printer for reproduction of the 
finished art in any sizes desired. The 
plan contains a “check list and prog- 
ress chart” to help the baker organ- 
ize and carry through the tie-up cam- 
paign best suited to his requirements. 

Cooperative Activities 

The plan has also been designed for 
use by baker groups and associations 
in communities where cooperative ef- 
forts are customary or feasible. All 
of the advertising and promotion ma- 
terials suggested for individual bak- 


STANDARD BRANDS KICKOFF—Pictured above are Standard Brands, Inc., 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York headquarters office personnel 
who participated in the Fleischmann division's “kickoff” meeting on the 
Warner Bros. featurette, “Land of Everyday Miracles” which was held in 
New York City recently. Organization meetings will also be held in Birm- 
ingham, Chicago and San Francisco to discuss the Fleischmann merchandis- 
ing plan for a baking industry tie-up with “Land of Everyday Miracles,” and 
to assure nationwide Fleischmann cooperation with bakers everywhere as 
soon as showing dates for “Land of Everyday Miracles” are definitely known. 
Left to right, they are (standing): M. G. Rhodes, F. A. Schumacher, W. A. 
Haas, H. W. Green, Jack Lorick, Ralph Broadwell, W. R. Rutherford, Albert 
Pleus, Frank Ragan, C. A. Bascombe, P. 8. Lord, W. F. Kilian, Gerry Kirk, 
W. H. Watts and Harold Kieindienst, (Seated): M. J. Tanney, J. J. Byrne, 
F. A. MeClymer, G. E. Johnston, H. Rosenblatt, R. W. Brooks, J. P. Bryant 


and W. E. Kelly. 


ers may be adapted to group use, and 
it is suggested that such activities are 
newspaper publicity and the coopera- 
tion of community leaders and thea- 
ter manager tie-ups be handled by an 
individual or committee appointed at 
a meeting of all bakers concerned 
with the tie-in campaign. 

It is pointed out that although the 
tribute paid to enriched bread in 
“Land of Everyday Miracles” can be 
definitely beneficial to each individ- 
ual baker it is also a tribute to the 
baking industry as a whole. Thus, 
cooperative tie-up should be regarded 
as a worthwhile and major effort in 
the industry's constant struggle to 
retain its favored position in competi- 
tion with other foods. 

In regard to the anticipated co- 
operation of local theater managers 
and owners in the “Land of Every- 
day Miracles” tie-up campaign, it is 
reported that Warner Bros. execu- 
tives who have seen the merchandis- 
ing plan are enthusiastic over its pro- 
motion possibilities and are planning 
to enlist the cooperation and support 
of theater operators wherever the 
film is shown. 

In order to permit the most com- 
plete and efficient use of the Fleisch- 
mann merchandising plan, by the 
baker, the showing dates for “Land 
of Everyday Miracles” in cities with 
10,000 population or over will be giv- 
en to bakers as far in advance of 
the actual showings as possible by 
Fleischmann representatives at bak- 
er meetings which may be called to 
discuss the Fleischmann pian and to 
decide on both individual and co- 
operative tie-up. 

As noted above, the March 6 pre- 
miere showings of the film will cover 
some first-run theaters in over 150 
cities. Exact showing dates and the 
names of the exhibiting theaters will 
be released in the near future. It is 


BE SURE TO SEE 


emphasized, however, that this open- 
ing is only the start of the distribu- 
tion that will follow in the ensuing 
12 months or more, when “Land of 
Everyday Miracles” will be shown in 
smaller cities from coast to coast and 
will return to the larger cities for 
showings in neighborhood theaters 
Featurettes of this type are fre- 
quently shown in as many as 10,000 
theaters to an audience of many mil- 
lions. With the added effort of bak- 
ing industry tie-in campaign, it is 
hoped that “Land of Everyday Mir- 
acles’’ will equal the best audience 
total reached during 1952 and 1953 


Lasting Benefits Predicted 

Because of the large anticipated 
audience it is predicted by Standard 
Brands that the baking industry will 
gain many lasting benefits from its 
tie-up with “Land of Everyday Mir- 
acles.” For example, the basic tie-up 
emblem — Enriched Bread-—-An Ev- 
eryday Miracle—is regarded as po- 
tentially worthy of being developed 
as a permanent baking industry slo- 
gan in the same category as such 
highly successful slogans as: “Bread 
Is Basic’ and “Buy It Baked.” 

Advertising specialists point out 
that this new slogan might be even 
easier to establish in the minds of the 
consuming public since many people 
will have been “pre-conditioned” to 
its acceptance by seeing bread por- 
trayed as an “Everyday miracle’ on 
their motion picture screens 

It is also emphasized, however, that 
the motion picture medium alone can- 
not make a lasting impression unless 
both individual bakers and groups of 
beakers adopt and adapt the “Every- 
day miracle” theme to their own use 
before, during and after showings of 
“Land of Everyday Miracles” in their 
communities. 

In the opinion of Mr. Fleischmann 
“this tie-up campaign has the poten- 
tial power to raise enriched bread to 
a higher status in the minds of the 
public than it has ever before en- 
joyed.” 

“However,” he adds, “the success 
of the campaign depends entirely on 
the individual men and women 
throughout the baking industry who 
produce and distribute enriched 
bread to the American people. If they, 
themselves, are convinced that the 
staff of life is truly an ‘everyday mir- 
acle,’ they cannot fail to be success- 
ful in recommending and merchan- 
dising ‘Land of Everyday Miracles’ 
to their fellow Americans.” 
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o e . costs. To accomplish this you must maigns by retaining merchandising 
Production Planning: Essential plan your course of action, you must | advertising cma Sales plans 
. establish the mechanics to carry it are developed in detail. Every sales 
to a Healthy Bakery Business through and you must have a super- supervisor, every salesman is drilled 
isory force which is well trained in every detail. The campaign is off 
By MARTIN FISENSTARDT ule ou ‘ und thereby and sold on such a program. Just a to a good start, it is nece ssary how 
achieve a product of high word of caution here. Any plan will ever, to do just as much planning 
American Mores Co., Philadelphia ialit } t a . fusion aa fail if your supervisory personnel is counselling and drilling with the pro 
AM happy to discuss production saree ets . possible at not convinced of its merits and many duction personne! if the campaign is 
I planning. I am very glad that I 3 t plant would operate on a better to produce the desired results 
am talking to the top manage The Baker's Aim Defined basis if top management would spend These results are: Increased sales 
ment level of the bakeries It is often The a f any bake I believe more time and effort on planning More satisfied customers. High qua! 
thought that production planning is 5 to nve 1 quality ingred and counselling with their super- ity, uniform merchandise. Efficient 
strictly a subject of the production ent juality baked prod visory group operation. More pront 
superintendent of a bakery. However cts f poss. ble nversior This is usually done for sales cam- When we talk about production 
matter ia Un 
portant hecause the 
success of your 
campaigns, th HUGE NEW FOOD CENTER OPENS IN ROCHESTER 
quality of your 
merchand ine and 
the profits in your \ 
plant are #0 gre atly 
dependent on pro 
duction planning 
that I believe that 
this is one of the 
moat important 
functions of top 
A great deal of im 
provement can te 
ai made in this very 
4 a important phase of 
our business 
the oldest, if not th STAR SUPER MARKETS anp ~ 
oldest profession It 
has been practiced 
until a relatively 
Bea HART FOOD STORES BAKERY 
amall establshed 
shops and was 
looked upon as an 
EQUIPPED BY BAKER PERKINS 
che veloped the tem 
perament and man 
nerisms of artists 
with all the attend 
. ing dislikes for dis 
4 cipline, methods 
rottines, system ete 
ind great love for 
secrecy in conmooct 
ing doughs and bat At this huge new Food Center of the Star Super Markets and 
fers and finished Hart Food Stores in Rochester, N. Y., a BAKER PERKINS equipped : 
are = — bakery is producing 2500 loaves of perfectly baked bread every 
cam It was not too hour plus a wide assortment of delicious cakes, cookies, pies and pastries. 
uncommon to have This plant supplies more than 100 Star Super Markets and Hart Food 
f we prey a stores. BAKER PERKINS equipment was selected for this modern installation 
owing ¢ 


quality of merchan because of the excellent record of the original B-P equipment that was 
dise depend entirely installed back in 1929. Performance has proved that it is the kind of equipment 
cdg Raga Mra bakeries can depend on for low-cost volume production of quality baked goods 
of one man of all kinds. BAKER PERKINS equipment can increase production and improve the quality 

With the growth of baked goods in your bakery, too. If you are building a new plant, expanding 


of the baking in your present operation or buying a single piece of new equipment, it will pay 
dustry modern 


times, baking has you to install BAKER PERKINS equipment. Consult a B-P sales engineer today. 
deve hoped into ase 
ence from an art 
Men have studied 


the chemical and 


physical aspects of 
baking Through 


bakers associations 


everywhere an in 
terchange of know! 


edge and experience 1 op Unicycle Tray Oven 


has been promoted at the Food Center's Bakery 
This has contribut gd er A r i ns nc. in Rochester 
ed to agreat degre 

to dissipating Dough Makeup 

light, and to en Saginaw, Michigan 
abling each of us to Molder-Panner. 

know more about 


the profession in 3 Mixing Room of the new 


which we are en B-P EQUIPMENT COSTS LESS IN THE LONG RUN Food Center Bakery showing 


gaged, Equipped B-P Stationary Bow! Mixers 
and Dough Trough Elevater. 

with the know-how troup 

so developed we can 4 B-?P Single Lop Oven with 

now plan our pro Automatic Loader and 


duction and sched Unloeder ond Pan Conveyor. 
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don't like to confuse it 


with scheduling of production. Sched- 
uling of production is only a part of 
the over-all production planning. We 
ure actually establishing the mechan- 
ies for efficient management.- The 
formula for efficient management is 


1 rather simple one and it consists 

of these four steps 

your operation and deter- 

what needs to be done 
Determine the best way or method 

to do it 
Assign the responsibility for do- 


ing it 
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Follow up and see that it is done 

I believe you will agree that any 
job which we have to do in operat- 
ing any business falls into these four 
rules for management. The important 
thing to remember is that all four 
steps must be taken if the job is to 
be done successfully. You will note 
further that when we talk about pro- 
duction planning that all four of these 
steps are of equal importance in 
achieving our goal. 

To begin with, as a general rule, 
1 would like to recommend that any 
plans which are made be put down 


on paper. We have found through 
experience that things begin to look 
entirely different when you read 
them than if you are just thinking 
about them. Most all bakeries have 
some sort of formula for getting 
their bake orders translated into pro- 
duction so that the bakeries’ mer- 
chandise may be delivered as or- 
dered. Therefore, anything which we 
will discuss here will be aimed at 
improving any method which is now 
being used in any plant. We do not 
believe that revolution will improve 
any operation but rather that any 


efficient operation is the result of 
constant evolution 

To start with we must then find 
out and set down in black and white 
what we are currently doing. To ac- 
complish this I would suggest that 
you study your present operation, 
time study it if you like, step by 
step in each department. Establish a 
production pattern for your present 
operation, set down on a sheet of 
paper the number of people that 
you have working on an operation, 
the locations on which they are 
working in relation to the equipment, 
the number of units 


fi | 


produced per min- 


ute 
I would further 
recommend that 


you only count the 
number of units 
when the crew is 
actually working 
and for the moment 
do not take into 


consideration any 
lost motion time be- 
cause of switching 
over from one vari- 
ety to another, ma- 
chine adjustments, 
running out of ma- 
terials, ete. Once 
you do this and ac- 
tually compute the 
time of actual pro- 
duction required to 
make a given num- 
ber of products and 
measure this figure 
against the actual 
time that you pay 
for to get these 
products made you 
will, I am sure, be 
alarmed at the per- 
centage of lost mo- 
tion to productive 
motion that you 
have in your oper- 
ation 

I feel that the 
lost motion time re- 
duction is your best 
approach to improv- 
ing your efficiency 
You perhaps have 
listened as often as 
I have to the fore- 
man’s lament, which 
has become number 
one on their hit pa- 
rade, that the work- 
ing force today is 
not what it used 
to be. 

Actually, gentle- 
men, I believe we 
have not kept pace 
in many instances 
with our production 
patterns. 

Elimination of lost 
motion time rather 
than speeding up of 


production may be 
the answer to the 


problem. We 
found that 
people will work 
and are working 
fast enough but not 
steady enough 
There is too much 
lost motion time for 
which inefficient 
production planning 
on the part of top 
management is re- 
sponsible. We should 
not attempt to 
blame labor for 
production inade- 
quacies unless and 
until we have ful- 


‘Cootinued on page It) 


have 
most 
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The Elephant Bug 


from The Northwestern Miller of 
Half a Century Ago 


things happen in Kan 
J sas. the home of Mistress Nation 


Not long ago, Mr Sterlu ithe late 
tlobert Sterling, long-time editor 
of The Northwester M ier] the 


manager of the Kansas City branch 
of The Northwestern Miller, told its 
readers about the ipoearance in 
southwestern wheat fields of a new 
harmful beast commonly 
barber worm Ths ton 


species of 
called the 
sorial animal, it will be remembered 
was allewed to be able to shear the 
protecting beards from wheat heads 


with neatness and exceed'ng dispatch 
and with no apparent injury to the 
head operated upon 

The same veracious chron'cler now 
takes his pen in hand to tell of a far 
more dangerous sort of crop destroy- 
er which has recently been creating 
southern Kansas 
This insect, according to a press dis- 
patch, first made its appearance in 
the corn fields of Cowley County and 


consternation in 


so far has confinea its ravages to 
land upon which that grain is grown 
Since it ordinarily disappears about 
June 1, it is probable that its depre 
dation will be limited this season to 
1 period of four weeks 

The pest is called by the not un 
classic “elephant bug.” and 
by that term is not unknown to en- 
tomologists who find it, as was not 
with the “barber worm, 
fairly easy to classify. A prominent 
calls it the 


name of 


the case 


Hercules 


coleopterist 


beet le i“dynastes hercules”) and 
classes it with the heteropterous 
hemiptera with prothorax free and 


elongated into a proboscis or trunk 
with which, he says, it is accustomed 
unless confronted by superior force 
to slug its prey into insensibility be 
fore proceeding to its leisurely eradi 
cation from the Being un- 
skilled in climbing, its work of devas 
tation is confined to young corn on 
which it delights to sate its always 
voracious appetite. So fearful are the 
tender plants that they 
wither and die at the first warning 
of the pachydermoid monster's ap 
proach 

In the few known instances where 


scenery 


sometimes 
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the elephant bug has been captured 
and efforts le to tame it, the 
insect has exhibited companionable 
qualities and proven a tractable and 
nielligent nous 


ld pet. The par 


ticular variety of elephant bug found 


in southern Kansa however, takes 
incontinent flight at the approach of 
human beings and it is considered 


doubtful if any 


and subjugate 


attempt to capture 
it would be rewarded 
with succes 


Food economists of Rice Consumer 
Service, with headquarters and test- 
ing kitchens in the Realty Building, 
Louisville, Ky., have collected and 
compiled 2,282 different rice recipes, 
many from foreign lands. There is 
risengrot from the Scandinavian 
countries, sukiyaki from Japan, pica- 
dillo from Cuba, stew as made in 
Ecuador, rice Hawaiian, Chinese tuna 
almond, Norwegian chicken with rice, 
East India curry and Armenian rice, 
Spanish paella, Grecian pork chops 
with rice, Mexican liver and rice, 
Italian rice, Manila casserole, French 
rice pudding, Arabian stew, Persian 
salad, Roumanian pilaf, Russian veal 
in sour cream with rice, sweet and 
sour English roast with rice, Bombay 
and Calcutta curries. Then there are 
the risottos—risotto a la Greque, 
Spangnole, Milanaise—each with its 
own peculiarity. From our country 
we have dishes identified by the loca- 
tion of their origin— Texas hash, 
California goulash, Charleston shrimp 
pilau, Yankee rice pudding, fish and 
rice Maine style, jambalaya from the 
Carolinas, gumbo and creole dishes 
from Louisiana, and Annadale rice 
fruit stufing for wild fowl from 
New Jersey. 


History has neglected to record 
the inventor of windmills, but they 
Holland. By the 15th century “pump- 
ing mills’—used for draining land- 
were a Dutch necessity. Despite the 
unpredictability of the wind, wind 
mills proved an enormously effective 
power machine for those days. A well 
placed mill generally ran 8 out of 
24 hours 


ECONOMIC EDUCATION—In a 
statement made at the 1951 Niagara 
Frontier Convocation under the aus- 
pices of the University of Buffalo 
Harry A chairman of the 
board of directors of General Mills 


Inc., declared that education offers 


Bullis 


what is in many respects the most 


challenging horizon for business 


“The greatest challenge of our 
era,’ he said, “is increased economic 
understar I among our pe ople 


appreciation of the system of society 
and enterprise that has made us a 
great nation. If the people of Amer- 
ica fail to appreciate how we came 
by this amazing living standard, and 


the opportunity we have for expand 


ing and improving it, we run the risk 
of losing all we have 

“Business in the second half of this 
century will work more and more 
with education to bridge the gap in 
our economic understanding. We will 
employ daring and ingenious tech- 
iiques to get economic understanding 
over to the new generations at an 
early age. The elementary grades 
and even the primary grades—are the 
proper time to begin. Every industry 
can help in this work by making 
available the practical experience 
gained in its particular segments of 
our economy, Furthermore, industry 
will get to know the problems of edu- 
cation, and will be in a position to 
help educators with them 

‘Right now the financial needs of 
our educational institutions are the 
greatest in history. As their registra- 
tion has gone up the value of their 
income dollars has declined. State- 
supported colleges have received addi- 
tional funds through increased taxa- 
tion, but usually not enough to make 
up for the increased enrollment 

“Both public and private educa- 
tional institutions need more funds 
Industry should do its part to fill 
the need. It should back sound pro- 
grams for adequate support of public 
education by taxation. Industry's own 
contributions may take various forms 

special donations for plant and 
equipment, grants for research proj- 
ects, scholarships, fellowships, etc 

‘I believe that the outlook is for 
increasing understanding and cooper- 
ation between business and educa- 
tion. Both will profit from this trend, 
and the American people will profit 
most of all. They will have added 
opportunities for advancement, both 
material and cultural.” 


quole 


He couldn't keep me and the gov- 
ernment.—Chorus girl telling why 
she lost her sugar daddy. 

“The best investment I ever made 
in Texas was in not learning to play 
poker.”—Winthrop Rockefeller. 

“It's a Socialist idea that making 
profits is a vice; I consider the real 
vice is making losses.”—Winston 
Churchill. 

A man can get drunk on alcohol 
and recover, but he never recovers 
when he gets drunk on power.—Gov. 
James F. Byrnes, S.C 

I am glad that the eight-hour day 
had not been invented when I was 
a young man. I am wondering what 
would have happened to me by now, 
if 50 years ago some fluent talker 
had converted me to the theory of 
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the eight-hour day, and convinced me 
that it was not fair to my fellow- 
workers to put forth my best efforts 
in my work. This country would not 
amount to as much as it does, if the 
young men 50 years ago had been 
afraid that they might earn more 
than they were paid—Thomas A. 
Edison, on his 73rd birthday. 

While it is true from the view- 
point of pencil and paper and a few 
animal studies that whole wheat 
products are superior nutritionally 
to white flour products, I do not 
know of any evidence to support the 
idea that whole wheat products are 
superior nutritionally in man as com- 
pared with enriched flours.—Dr. Fred- 
erick J. Stare, director of the De- 
partment of Nutrition, Harvard Uni- 
versity School of Public Health. 

A great deal of nonsense has been 
written about the profit motive in 
recent years, as though it were a bad 
thing in itself. Obviously, it is not. 
The same distinction exists here as 
between hunger and gluttony. Greed 
or the lust for money or power may 
be a bad thing—but the desire for 
profits to keep a legitimate business 
operating as a going concern is pre- 
sumably a wholesome thing. Thus, 
one of the measures of success of a 
businessman is his ability to make 
profits that exceed his losses and that 
enable him to stay in business.—Vir- 
gil M. Hancher, president of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

While whole wheat bread is more 
nearly complete nutritionally, than is 
bread made from white flour, this is 
a matter of little practical impor- 
tance under ordinary conditions 
where a mixed diet is employed. 
Whole wheat has a distinctive flavor 
which is preferred by some but not 
most people. It, too, is a wholesome 
food when eaten in moderate amounts 
in proportion to the entire food sup- 
ply, but is by no means satisfactory 
when eaten as a principal food. This 
was shown by the experience of cer- 
tain European peoples during the 
World War when food shortage 
necessitated excessive restriction of 
the diet to bread which was made 
from nearly whole wheat flour. The 
nutritive value of the diet, so largely 
composed of bread, was low and the 
coarseness of the bread caused in- 
testinal disturbances which were 
widely complained of. —Dr. E. V. Mc- 
Collum, in “The Newer Knowledge of 
Nutrition.” 


KITCHEN MAGIC 
There's magic in my kitchen 
That makes the biscuits rise, 
It puts the jell in jellies 
And the flakiness in pies. 


There’s magic in the sparkle 
Of my man’s approving eyes 

As he views with pride the baking 
And the baker of those pies! 


—Rigmor Stone 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT BREAD 


OUNTRY Gentleman for February contains 
peered millers and bakers have long 
awaited—a direct, forthright, blow-for-blow coun- 
terattack against the detractors of bread. The 
author, Roger William Riis, is a “roving editor” of 
Reader's Digest. His article, which is entitled 
“The Truth About Bread,” found a ready welcome 
from the editor of Country Gentleman, Robert 
Reed, who had expressed alarm over the prevalent 
attacks on bread to Jess B. Smith, one of the 
founders of the Wheat Flour Institute, and to 
scientists honestly concerned with nutritional 
advancement. The full text of Mr. Riis’ article 
is published in this issue of The Northwestern 
Miller, beginning on page 10, and for permission 
to do so the editors are grateful to Country Gen- 
tleman, the publishers of which are pleased to 
spread their wholesome message as far as possible 
beyond the 2,300,000 farm and rural readers they 
serve. The Wheat Flour Institute will assist in 
broadening the article's audience by providing 
reprints which will be available at a cost of $15 
a thousand 

Technical minded readers may find certain 
statements in the article with which they might 
quibble. But, as Howard Lampman, the executive 
director of the Wheat Flour Institute says, “no one 
can argue with Mr. Riis’ sockdolager of a conclu- 
sion,” which is that “next time your radio or 
reading brings you an attack on bread, wait and 
hear what the attacker has to sell. The chances 
are overwhelming he is not on the level.” 

It may be taken for granted that the flour 
and bread industries of this country will not miss 
this golden opportunity to strike back at their 
enemies, both in their own defense and in protec- 
tion of the nutritional welfare of the public. Maker 
and consumer have suffered too long and too 
grievously from the irresponsible drool of nutri- 
tional charlatans and crackpots who, as Mr. Riis 
says, have viciously assailed white flour and bread 
through ignorance, malice or self-interest. 


A CLEAN BILL FOR CHEMICALS 


HAT amounts to a clean bill of health for 

the much-maligned chemical additives to 
foodstuffs is provided as a voluntary contribution 
to the science of human nutrition by an entirely 
disinterested scientific agency, the food protection 
committee of the National Research Council. 
The council was established in 1916 by the Na- 
tional Academy of Science under its congressional 
charter and was organized with the cooperation of 
the national scientific and technical societies of 
the U.S. Its findings have official standing in 
government and are accepted without question by 
private industry. 

The food protection committee's statement is 
regarded as so important by the editors of this 
journal as to warrant publication in full. It will 
be found in this issue beginning on page 37. As 
has been pointed out in previously published news 
summaries, this statement puts to rest a multi- 
tude of queries and confusions which began in 
the early days of flour and bread enrichment and 
culminated in the prolonged hearings on bread 
standards. 

The committee's statement begins with a fun- 
damenta! fact, seemingly not understood by many 
otherwise intelligent people and grossly misunder- 
stood and misrepresented by food cranks and 
nutritional charlatans. It is the simple fact that 
all foods are composed of chemicals. Other chemi- 
cals are added to improve nutritional value, to 
enhance quality or consumer acceptability, and 
to preserve foods or make them more readily 
available for use. It is entirely proper to do this, 
and in fact it is being done safely and to the 
great advantage of us all. The committee says: 

“Contrary to some ideas that have been cir- 
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culated, reliable food processors have not reduced 
the nutritional quality of our foods or created 
inferior products through the use of chemical addi- 
tives. Actually, the quality and sanitary charac- 
teristics of our foods have been improving. Like- 
wise, there is no evidence that consumption of 
foods resulting from the use of the new pesticides 
in crop production or in the production and proc- 
essing of foods have created mysterious disease 
epidemics or endangered the health of the people. 
It is to the credit of industria) concerns and Jaw- 
enforcing agencies that they have been able to 
make so much progress without jeopardizing the 
health of the public.” 

The committee is complimentary of the manu- 
facturers of chemicals designed for use in foods 
and of the processors who incorporate them in 
their products. The need for careful testing of 
toxicity prior to use in foodstuffs, however, is 
carefully emphasized. As an important check 
upon industry research in establishing the safety 
of a chemical for a given food use the committee 
points to the availability of advice from federal 
agencies—the U.S. Public Health Service, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and the Food 
and Drug Administration. And in summary the 
committee reiterates its conviction that “when 
adequate scientific research programs are carried 
out prior to use there need be no hazard in the 
use of chemical additives.” 

The nutritional crackpot may not be much 
influenced by this calm statement of fact con- 
cerning the use of chemicals in food processing. 
He is obsessed by the notion that chemicals are 
harmful and can in no way be made harmless. But 
for the merely perplexed, most of whom are vic- 
tims of the food crank’s wilful and usually mali- 
cious ignorance, the food protection committee's 
pronouncement will bring confidence and comfort. 
Baker and miller have an immense stake in this— 
and should be duly thankful. 


In his customary forthright and public spir- 
ited way, W. P. Bomar of the Bewley Mills is 
urging all employees of his company to qualify 
for voting and then to go to the ballot box and 
exercise their franchise as citizens. “Never,” he 
tells them, “has there been so much need for 
every American to express himself or herself at 
the polls.” He outlines a few of the obvious and 
most important reasons for expressing the popu- 
lar will at this time—government extravagence 
(1,750,000 unneeded civilian employees of gov- 
ernment), the tremendous tax burden, the pres- 
ent costly and inflationary price control policy 
and the evidence of venality in even the highest 
ranks of administrative personnel. Above all, 
declares Mr. Bomar, there should be effective 
reminders from the body politic that government 
is the servant, not the master, of the people. 


eee 
THE FARMER'S OX IS GORED 


S is chronicled elsewhere in this issue, Kan- 

sas farmers are embattled against food-fad 
attacks upon wheat and wheat products. A vigor- 
ous resolution condemning nutritional crackpots 
has been adopted by farm and business groups act- 
ing under the sponsorship of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture. The resolution calls for an 
educational program designed to turn the edge of 
the attacks upon bread through a positive move- 
ment teaching the true nutritive values of foods 
made from wheat. 
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For a long time it has been a source of mystery 
and wonderment that wheat producers and pur- 
veyors should have manifested little concern for 
the effects of food faddism upon the substance of 
their livelihood. They have appeared to be content 
to let the miller and the baker put on armor in 
their defense. But now they note whose ox is 
first gored and have begun to react in an ap- 
propriate manner. 

The farmer's awakened feeling of outrage 
promises much. The educational campaign is on 
the positive side. No less positive, though it is less 
direct, is the hint of political action that lies in 
the indictment of certain government agencies 
which have not been sufficiently “vigorous and out- 
spoken” against so-called health foods and diet 
supplements “which people do not need and would 
be better off without.” 


eee 
THE SUBSIDIZED COMPETITOR 


HE news columns have brought readers of 

The Northwestern Miller confirmation of 
Western Germany's anticipated entrance into the 
flour export field. Delivery of 15,000 tons of flour 
made in newly-built or rehabilitated German mills 
has been authorized by the federal government of 
Western Germany in exchange for 20,000 tons of 
Yugoslavian corn. Another 20,000 tons of corn has 
been bought from the same source with dollars. An 
unconfirmed report indicates that the flour trans- 
action may be the first of a series adding up to a 
total of 50,000 tons. 

Early in 1950 it was freely predicted by Euro- 
pean flour importers that the increased activity in 
German mill building and repairing was a prelude 
to reentry into the European export market. Ger- 
man mill capacity is well above home require- 
ments, and wheat stocks, built up largely from 
America, partly with Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration dollars, are large enough to cover 
German consumption for many months. Reserves 
in January stood at 769,000 metric tons, compared 
with 157,000 a year ago. 

Perhaps ECA wheat does not enter directly 
into the Yugoslavian transaction. But this is im- 
material. Indirectly it does. It is at least the tail 
of the shirt Uncle Sam has removed from the back 
of American industry in order to reclothe Euro- 
pean industry. 

Collaterally we have the unamusing spectacle 
of U.S. flour millers clutching for help in their 
huddles with government officials over better In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement terms. Under the 
present pact a large part of their export trade 
shirt has been removed. About all that’s Jeft is 
buttons and collar band. Sadly, there's not much of 
a chance for repairs. ‘ 

When the wheat pact was first proposed US. 
government officials assured the milling industry 
of this country that its export interests would be 
protected. Something less than protection has re- 
sulted, particularly in the matter of the daily 
subsidy announcements under which U.S. millers 
find so much difficulty in meeting the competition 
of the Canadian mills with their annual guaranteed 
price of the basic maximum ceiling, added to which 
is the advantage of Canada’s Class 2 wheat in 
business outside the agreement. 

The pact will be extended, it now seems in- 
evitable, upon expiration of the present agreement 
in 1953. European importers have not ceased to 
press for insertion of a clause compelling cus- 
tomers to take a specified percentage of flour 
They suggest 15%. Abandonment of the 12%% 
clause in ECA contracts was a great disappoint- 
ment to them, and they urge transference of this 
device to IWA terms as the only effective meas- 
ure for insuring fairness to their interests and to 
the U.S. milling industry. The German export de- 
velopment lends sober realism to an argument that 
was already firmly established in logic 
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“EVERYDAY MIRACLES” 
FILM SEEN BY AIB 


CHICAGO.-The staff and student 


hody of the American Institute of 
Baking Chicago ss well as mem 
bers of the allied trades ond press 
ittended a showing of the Warner 
Technicolor featurette “The 
Land of Everyday Miracles spon- 


sored by Standard Brand Inc New 
York. The preview took place at the 
Carnegie Theater, Chicago, the aft 
ernoon of Jan 


Around 250 persons saw the 17- 
minute feature which pays tribute to 
the baking industry and presents en- 
riched bread as an “everyday mira- 
cle” that helps protect Americans 

om the ravages of hidden hunger 

Howard ©. Hunter, president of the 
AIB, introduced Albert R. Fleisch- 
mann, vice president of Standard 
Brands, New York, who in turn intro- 
duced the movie 

The film makes you glad you are 
in American and proud you are a 
baker said Mr. Fleischmann. Ac- 
cording to him, the film will have its 
world premiere at Reading, Pa., Feb 
7, and is to be shown at 10,000 to 
12,000 theaters throughout the na 
tion. So well was the film liked by 
its producers, Warner Bros., that it 
was released in December of 1951 so 
it could be nominated for an Academy 
Award for that year 

The film presents a patriotic pag- 
of past and present “miracles 
which have been a part of the growth 
of America. Two films were shown 


(me longer version, for industry-wide 
presentation, gave a close-up view of 
the AIB, and showed its functions 
The shorter film will be distributed 
to theaters 


Production Planning 


filled the vital management function 
of seeing to it that the most effi- 
cient use is being made of the labor 
force 

rhis is management's sole respon- 
sibility. Management must supply the 
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out of reach of the consumer r 
the other, fee in the words of Lord 
Cornwallis that they are caught “he 
tween the devil and the deep it 
sea The way out that promises a 
solution is better production plan 
nir 

While any attempt to speed uf 
production would offer only a lin 
ited eturn and meet with strong 
resistance from labor, no one could 


legitimately object to management's 
efforts to eliminate lost motion time 
You will also find that in most cases 
speeding up the actual production is 
unnecessary and that the reduction of 
lost motion time wi in most cases 
Strain the limits of capacity of your 
production machinery. -It is our firm 
belief that production patterns such 
as I have just described are the key 
to your entire production planning 
and to the control of your labor 
dollar 

Once you have established your 
production pattern and the speed 
per minute of operation you have 
almost reduced the actual setting up 
of production schedules and em 
ployees’ schedules to a simple matter 
of mathematics One of the best 
methods of reducing lost motion time 
is in the careful making up of pro- 
duction schedules so that the vari- 
ous production steps fall into a proper 
sequence. Things to be considered 
here are fermentation and proofing 
times, baking temperatures and bak- 
ing times, the different weights and 
pan sizes all of which are factors 
affecting changes in your equipment 
set-ups and your production patterns 
I am sure that if you will follow 
the suggestions made and put the 
thinking of yours and your produc- 
tion organization on paper, then re- 
view it and keep asking why often 
enough, you will be amazed and de- 
lighted with the reduction of the 
major change overs and the ensuing 
results in the improvement of the 
quality of your merchandise and also 
the improvement in your profit 
picture 

I would like to mention here that 
when you set up any production time 
tables or schedules that it is impor- 
tant that these be thought out and 


are practical and workable. I have 
necessary direction, supervision and 
4 planning Mr. Elvenstaedt is general manage 
Many management executives con- 
. fronted with the dilemma of rising 
ibor costs on the one hand, and 4 . : 
: the fear of pricing their merchandise Fra H Philade \ 
? + 
QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


“HASTINGS” 
= 


Montreal 


A ALL 


USED 


CABLE CODES 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


mance 
ie 
Robin Hood Flour 
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TF ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 


minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 


Sales representation inz BOSTON, MEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE. STAUNTON—VIRGINIA. ATLANTA—GA. AUGUSTA, GA. 
JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, GENEVA—NEW YORK. HARRISSURG—Pa. PITTSBURGH, PA.. DETROIT, CLEVELAND, coLumeus 
FORT WAYNE—INDIANA, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS— MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, MOBILE—ALABAMA. NEW ORLEANS 
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4 
often gone into the mixing room of ule any more than the Pennsylvania formed of the over-all plan and that stances supervisory personnel can- 
sore fairly large size bakery where Railroad could run five trains over they are part and parce! of any pro- not. of course, be criticized. A well 
the management has thought that the same track in five minutes duction patterns and any schedules informed supervisory force that un- 
every step of their operation was The result, of course, is that the that are established for any opera- derstands the whole picture and has 
planned and scheduled only to find mixers lose all respect for manage tion for which they will be directly been made responsible for the execu- 
that the fermentation periods on the ment decisions and make out sched responsible. They should be advised tion of their phase of the operation 
various products produced in this ules of their own, doing the best in detail of exactly what their re- will in the majority of cases pro- 
pliant varied from three hours to five they can with the net result that sponsibilities are and what is ex- duce the results you are after 
and one half hours of fermentation quality of product and efficiency of pected of them. We quite often hear No plan or system can be called 
and when you look at the dough mix operation take a back seat complaints about foremen, assistant satisfactory until some mechanics 
ing schedules you found that the The important thing is that no superintendents and superintendents are set up to measure its value and 
mixing room crew having 4 sponge production pattern, no production se and their inability to follow instruc- effectiveness. Thereby we have a 
mixing machine and a dough mixing quence, nor production or employee tions and procedures, and quite often further tool to control plant ef- 
° machine at their disposal had to mix schedules should ever be considered also find upon close examination that ficiency 

four to five and even more sponges as fina inasmuch as there is no they have never been instructed prop- You probably all have programs 
and doughs during a five-minute pe such thing as a perfect plant erly and procedures if they exist in effect in your plants which list 
riod. It is quite otyvious that no on Another is to make certain that have been locked away like a deep the amount of ingredients and sup- 

; could live with that sort of sched supervisory personne! is fully in state secret. Under these circum- plies which should have been used 


according to the merchandise sold 
Comparing this list with the draft 
against these materials shown on 
the periodic inventory sheet shows 
the gain or loss (and it is mostly 
loss) of materials. This is considered 
shrinkage. By measuring this shrink- 
age against total usage you obtain 
efficiency factors. There are effi- 
ciency factors for raw materials, sup- 
plies, fuel, power, etc. Yet I have 


ADVERTISING SPACE RESERVATIONS 
Now Being Accepted for 
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gredient which goes into our product 
q It is time that something is done 
|| about it. 
| , Having your production pattern 
and your operating schedules, it 
| @& “Where your aduertising 4 deem throughout the again becomes a matter of simple 
| arithmetic to compute the labor dol- 


year by all readers of The Northwestern Miller” 


merchandise sold. By measuring 
J Significant to every advertiser desiring to reach the Feed, this against the actual payroll you 
These Advertisers Were t and the 1952 ALMA- can established an efficiency rating 
Represented in the 1951 Almanack : edition of ihe Northwestern miller It is impossible, of course, to state 
y This invaluable reference book will be received by all here any hard and fast procedures 
4 ae Sema ¢ ' Ltd readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two of the which will suit all of your plants, 
~ April 22, 1952, issue. The new Almanack will continue and ‘™a@smuc h as the volume of produc- P 
A Midland Montana | M expand the valuable statistical and informational service re- tion and the physical layout of the 
' aon oh garding crops, production, regulations, etc., for which this Plant have a great bearing on the 
: ! a1 Mra annual edition serves as an ever-handy “reference library.” system you may want to install 
However, I know that all the various 
7 - grieving’ cacaocaas beaae mi Your advertising message will be seen time and again steps that I have talked about here 
. John F, @ ‘ throughout the year in the Almanack as this indispensable can be tailored to fit your operation : 
i} ‘ 5 - re : volume will be retained and referred to repeatedly by readers because we have plants of various 
F ‘ ' ' who will be most receptive to your advertising sizes and we have established and 
Larabe adjusted this system for each one of 
Send in your space reservation today and assure yourself plants 
i ' ‘ i & " ample time in which to prepare your advertising copy, which We also find this basic informa- ,. 
d ‘ ted at 
can be accepte la han March 1. Use the handy space of production patterns, produc- 
Grats M ne reservation torm below ail it today. tion speed, and production sched- 
& iva ules most helpful in considering any 
ag @ Features of the 1952 ALMANACK will be these new equipment and layouts which 
no may be developed in the baking in- 
‘ 
a reat ta ‘ ; departments, with their own material, such as dustry. We find it most helpful when 
setting up a production line for any 
’ tems which we may add to our 
Hottetea Milling OU — G N— ING— new i 
Tes M FL R RAI BAK line of merchandise. I feel certain 
ha Packaging Laws Wheat Standards State Baking Laws juc 
. Production Corn Stondards List of Industrial Movies that you too will profit from produc- 
rm and trades List of Schools tion planning and I am convinced 
ort dutios erator Cs it ‘ 
“ Va be studied and planned and laid out | 
“je : - FE EDS FOREIGN just as well as production in any i 
other industry. As I said before, the 
Rates Governing Peed Trade Regulations rs 
t \ ‘ “ Definitions of Grain By. Products Bleaching Flou details and closeness of operation 
M ' W itn M Feedstuffs Analysis Table self-rising Flour and timing which is desirable and 
sal Populatic ne 


for 1952 ALMANACK Advertising 


ager and must be tailor made and 


determined by each individual man- | 


fitted to his own operation. 
The important decision to make tl 
is to give a lot of study and think- 


Advertisements are available to sou in the following 


1 
: sizes and dimensions, at the rates indicated ALMANACK Advertising Dept. i ing to production planning. The 
| The Northwestern Miller phrase “people don't work like they 
1 ces ‘ 118 South Sixth Street § used to” has become pretty much of 
Hage Minneapolis 2, Minn. a sleeping potion for management 
personnel. Too often we stop before 
S Pas ; Please accept our order for an advertisement .. ° | we get a good start. You plan your | 
Page Miller and instruct your organization and 
i 3 explain to them the whole plan and 
Pas M NAMI ~ @ you will be surprised to find that 
‘ “people properly led and managed 
i Cae ee P Our industry's business publica- 
: § tions emphasize that “Baking Is Big 
Nleed Off Charge Plate sive size DATE. i Business”—let’s act like Big Busi- 


PIKES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOUR 


* 
% 
ay 
~ % 
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Packagin 


OST of you probably devote 
a great deal of your time to 
building and maintaining 4 


strong sales organization 

And you should. Few bakers can 
survive in today’s highly competitive 
market without a well-trained, hard 
hitting sales force 

I am sure that you apend a lot of 
time and money to develop a profit- 
able advertising and merchandising 
program for your products 

But 
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By Carl E. Rogers 


Waxed Paper institute, Inc., Chicago 


Are you giving as much atten- 
tion as you should to one of 
your most important salesmen, 
one of your most potent mer 
chand sing tools, one of your 
most frequently seen advertise- 
ments your bread wrappers? 


In September the Waxed Paper 


Institute completed a nation-wide 
urvey that showed that the top man- 
szement men in the wholesale bak- 
ng industry are becoming increas- 
ngly aware of the role that proper 
packaging can play in sending your 
sales curve in the right direction 
UP 


PROTECT 
YOUR 
PRODUCT 
FROM 
LIGHT 


A tew things RIEGEL 
can do for you 


Keep products dry 

Keep products moist 
Retard rancidity 

Retard mold 

Seal with heat or glue 
Provide wet strength 
Stop grease penetration 
Retain aromas, flavors 
Resist extreme cold 
Reduce breakage 
Prevent sifting 

Protect from light 
Resist alkalis 

Resist corrosion 

Boost machine efficiency 


iegel 


D> WRITE FOR SAMPLE BOOK 


Provucts that can be spoiled by exposure to light present a 


serious problem in functional packaging 


but it’s a problem 


that has been solved many times by special Riegel Papers 


for products ranging from X-ray film, where all light must be 


excluded, to potato chips, where only certain harmful rays 


of the spectrum must be retarded. What is right for 


one product is seldom right for another, But whatever you need, 


Riegel can usually tailor-make the right paper . 


. . quickly, 


efficiently and economically. Just tell us what you want 


paper to do for you. Riegel Paper Corporation, 


P.O. Box 170, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 


PUNCTIONAL PAPERS FOR PROTECTIVE PACKAGING 
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g Bread for Greater Profits 


As costs soar in every phase of the 
bakery operation, the owner, the 
sales manager, and the production 
manager have all shown increasing 
interest in the problem of packaging 
their bread to stimulate sales, to cut 
down waste and rejects in the wrap- 
ping room, to reduce stales and re- 
turns 

How about you? 


Have you taken an objective look 
at your bread packaging lately? 


Evaluating Packaging 

Remember, you can’t properly eval- 
uate your bread packaging by study- 
ing the neat, freshly-wrapped sam- 
ples that come to your office every 
day right from the shop 

You have to get out into the gro- 
cery store to see how your loaves 
stack up against cnmpetition at the 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The author is 
director of marketing and public re- 
lations for the Waxed Paper Insti- 
tute, Inc., Chicago. The accompany- 
ing article was delivered by Mr. 
Rogers before the wholesale bread 
branch of the American Bakers Assn., 
at that group's recent convention. 


point of sale—that is the only prac- 
tical way to determine if your pres- 
ent bread packaging is doing a good 
job. 

Why don’t you conduct your own 
simple “laboratory test’ some day 
soon? Make it a point to call on a 
good cross-section of the food stores 
you sell. Check their bread racks 

see how your bread packaging 
measures up. 

What is a good bread package to- 
day? 

I think part of the answer to that 
question is found in the term “bread 
packaging.” I am using the words 
package and packaging rather freely 
for only one reason. 

Twenty years ago a baker could 
just wrap his bread. If a wrapper 
kept his bread fresh for a reasonable 
length of time, kept it clean until 
the housewife opened it in her kitch- 
en, he felt that his bread wrapper 
was doing a perfectly satisfactory 
job 

Today, of course, one of the most 
important functions of the bread 
wrapper is still to keep bread fresh, 
to keep bread sanitary. But in wrap- 
ping his bread today the progressive 
baker gives serious consideration to 
many other factors that can be clas- 
sified only in the broader sense of 
packaging. 

With this in mind, then, let's take 
a look at your present bread packag- 
ing 

How does it rate on the following 
points: 

First and probably most impor- 
tant. Does your present bread pack- 
age keep your loaves fresh 
really fresh, to the last slice? Does it 
retain the moisture and flavor you 
bake into the loaf? Does it keep out 
off-flavors? Unless your bread wrap- 
per does these things successfully, 
you are headed for trouble in the 
form of lost customers and more 
returns than you can afford. You use 
the finest ingredients, the latest pro- 
duction methods to produce a quality 
loaf of bread. Your bread wrapper 
must deliver this “quality” intact to 
the consumer. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 


from premium wheat. Outstanding among 
the country’s finest flours. 


ROLLER 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


— — 
— NEW ULM, MINN. — 
3 
| 


The lowest priced flour is seldom 
the most economical. Cheap flour 
nearly always is made from cheap 
wheat, which is just another way of 
saying wheat of inferior baking 
properties. There is a hidden cost 


in this inferior flour that you can’t 
keep out of your profit and loss 
statement ... the pennies that leak 
away in petty production troubles, 
cripples and man-hour output de- 
clines. Real flour quality gives the 
maximum baking economy. And for 


that you always can rely on the 
famous RODNEY brands which 
have such a long record of super- 
ior baking. 


al City McPherson, Lindsborg and 


RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


| 
A 1 
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V. f 7 . 
alue o raining 
Industrial Truck 
° 
Drivers Emphasized 
CHICAGO The cost of not train- 
ing industrial truck drivers is many 
times the price of a proper program 
of instruction according to J. L. Van 
Cara driver-training expert of the 
Automatic Transportation Co Chi- 
cago, who states that current train- 
ing of industrial truck drivers ex- 
cept in the largest firms. is poor 
He acknowledged that licensing 
drivers is a too-ambitious project. 
and said that he'd compromise for 
sound training programs, based on 
proven procedures that apply equally 
well to teac hing individual drivers 
or whole classes 
The first step, Mr. Van Cara said. 
iS to insist that the manulacturer's 
representative be around to explain 
and demonstrate its characteristics 
when the truck is installed. Before 
he ever gets onto the truck, the 
fledgling operator should understand 
its functions, abilities, limitations 
and capacity. He should know where 
the controls are and how they work 


A Basic Code 

Mr. Van Cara listed Several points 
which he feels make an excellent 
basic code for any company’s in- 
dustrial truck operators 

Keep the body inside running line 
of the truck 

No passengers should be permitted 
to ride on the trucks (a rule of great 
importance } 

Keep to the right of aisles when- 
ever possible. 

Slow down when vision is obstruct- 
ed 

Stop at doors, corners, exits, etc., 
and sound horn 

Use horn when approaching pe- 
destrians 

Start, stop, or turn gently, not 
suddenly 

Face in the direction of travel al- 
ways. Before backing up, look in the 
direction you will go 

Carry only loads for which truck 
is meant 

Reverse controls are not a sub- 
Stitute for brakes 

Driving with wet or greasy hands 
is dangerous, because it can cause the 
operator to lose control of the 
whee} 

Slow down for wet or slippery 
floors 

Stunt driving and horseplay should 
be eliminated 

Trucks should be returned to the 
charging station or parking area at 
the end of the shift ‘ 

Mr. Van Cara insists that the 
safety problem jis not only associated 
with the driver, but with the entire 
plant. “A number of companies have 
achieved remarkable results by tak- 
ing simple precautions. Route mark- 
ings on floors and walls, for instance, 
are a good reminder to pedestrians 
that trucks are around. This is espe- 
cially true at cross aisles, or where 
there are blind turns 

“It's a good idea, too, to warn 
drivers, by signs and Signals of un- 
usual ramps, blind corners, or low 
overhead obstructions.” 


THE STAPF OF Lire 


OFFICERS INSTALLED 

PITTSBURGH New officers of the 
Ladies Auxiliary of the Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
Sylvania were installed at the Janu- 
ary meeting of the group They in- 
clude Mrs. Mathilda Lapicki Lapicki 
Bakery, Bellevue, president Mrs 
Amelia Hartner. Jenny Lee Bake 
Shops, McKees Rocks, vice president; 
Mrs. Mabel Mussman, Red Star Yeast 
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& Products Co., secretary; Mrs. Han- 
nah Traxler, Byrnes & Kiefer, his- 
jorian, and Mrs. Alma Mandl, Mandl 
Bakery, Avalon, treasurer. 


1S THE OF 


NEW FOODS DISPLAY 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH A new 
products display will be a feature of 
the Institute of Food Technologists 
annual meeting here June 10 Con. 
sumer food products or new or im- 
proved foods for Institutional use 
that have not been in general distri- 
bution prior to Jan 1, 1951, will be 
eligible for “splay. Space can be re- 
served through Dr. Franklin C Bing, 
30 W. Washington St , Chicago 2, Ti 


PITTSBURGH MEN’S CLUB 
HEARS PANEL DISCUSSION 


PITTSBURGH--A panel! discussion 
was the feature of the January meet. 
ing of the Greater Pittsburgh Pro- 
duction Men's Club Moderator was 
Ray Yount, Ray Yount Co.,, program 
chairman, and others who took part 
were John Posset, Kribel Bakery, 
bread; Russell Dunkelberger, Berg- 
man Bakery, Millvale, sweet goods: 
Andrew Slezak, Lincoln Bakery, 
Bellevue; Phil Wohlfarth, Wolfarth 
Bakery; Henry Kratchmar, Keystone 
Bakery, West Bridgewater, cakes; 
John Syka, Nills Bakeries, Braddock, 


BROLITE 


"FOR FLAVOR™ 


VEGETABLE E 


with AN 


SUPER SHORT 


ULSIFIER 


POR SETTER 


B. STABILIZER 


QUALITY FOR MERINGUE TOPPING 


BETTER KEEPING 


S — FILLINGS 


FLUF-O-LITE 


TO STABILIZE EGGS AND EXTEND THEIR USE IN DOUGHS AND BATTERS 


WITHOUT Sweetyy 


THE BROLITE 
2542 ELSTON 


225 Fourth Ave., New York 3,N. Y. 
4128 Commerce $t., Dallas, Texas 


S. DESIRED 
Ess COtor 


vor 
COMPANY 


AVENUE @ CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


29 


production; Harry Wulff, Anheuser- 
Busch, Thic.; Paul Cytlak, Ward Bak- 
ing Co. and Gus Mansch, Bonnett 
Bakery, Brookline, bread 

Jules Bauer, Vienna Baking (Co., 
McKeesport, presided at the meeting 
and welcomed as a new member Louis 
Fenics, McKeesport Baking Co 


LINEN INDUSTRY FILM 
CHICAGO--The Linen Supply As- 
sociation of America recently issued 
a new 15-minute sound-slide film in 
color, “Cleanliness at Your Service,” 
which tells about the linen and tow- 
el service. 


621 Minna St., Sen Francisco 1, Calif, 
518 First Ave., North, Seottle 9, Wath. 


686 Greenwood Ave., N. E., Atlonte 6, Ga. 


+ 
| 
| 
| TO QUALITY | 
BREAD 
= 


Packaging for Profits 


Does your package seal property, 


does it retain ite seal under han- 
dling? Most modern packaging ma 
terials will give your package 
tight, long-lasting seal, if your wrap 
ping machines are properly adjusted 
ut, does your wrapping room make 
sure that every loaf of bread that 
leaves your plant is properly sealed 
and tightly wrapped You may tbe 
surprised wm I have been, t find 
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out how much careless rapped If you have a successful package 
design, have you adapted it for use 


on the other items in your line? Build 


ira 
re ‘ ead 


bread 


Does your brand name or trade 


mark rate a prominent place on your 1 fan resemblance into the design 
packages’ Y it r tment f all your packages. You will have 
in your brand ' t is { at i onger display on the bread rack 
your most sluable iw get plus-value frorr the 
Your brand re t mportant ey Ou sper d to advertise youl 
to you t the point-of-sale wher« i t-selling loaves. Of course, you 
your wivert r ck irs pay-off \ ma want to break away from the 
profitable bread package feature ba design for some of your special- 
your trade-mark a8 4 prominent part aves, but if you haven't already 
of the wrappe he i that the ive serious thought to redesigning 
housewife ul ead pot out our wrappers along these lines 

bread in a led diapla Remer Does your package stand out clear- 


ly from those of your competitors on 


uu want t ‘ YOUR bread the bread rack? I think that most 


MILLIONS OF AMERICAN HOMES SERVE... 


) 


the 


notural enayme preg white 


WHITE 


WYTASE « the regutered trade mark of 
Short M 


DOUGH WHITENER 


3. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Carl E. Rogers 


PACKAGING'S VALUE—The value 
of proper packaging in the successful 
merchandising of baked foods is 
stressed by Mr. Rogers in the accom- 
panying article. The author joined 
the Waxed Paper Institute, Inc., two 
years ago after service as assistant 
account executive with Foote, Cone 
& Belding, Inc., and advertising and 
sales promotion positions with the 
Fred W. Amend Co. and the John F. 
dJelke Co., all of Chicago. 


bakers are very careful to observe 
this fundamental packaging rule. If 
your package has strong brand iden- 4 


tification, and a definite family theme, 
competitive packaging should not be 
too much of a problem. So make 
package design radically differ- 
ent from those of your competitors 


your 


caution. If all 
your competitors have designed their 
wrappers to be displayed either on 


But, one word of 


end or flat, chances are that is the 
way all bread will be displayed by ; 
the grocer, unless you dominate the : 
market. Don't overlook this impor- 


tant consideration when you make a 
design change, for in this respect 
your package design should conform 
with your competition 

Does your package have that some- 
what intangible quality: “appetite 
appeal”? Boiled down to simple terms 

does your wrapper design, and 

the colors used in the design, give the 
impression of freshness and appetiz $ 
ing flavor? this when you 
are looking for a so-called distinc- 
tive desi Many color combinations 
the “appetite appeal” of 
a food product in the shopper's mind 
fine for packaging 
tacks, but they 
won't help you sell more bread. You 
don't have to rely on colors and de- 
sign alone. Why not print your flavor 
and right on the 
pac kage 


Remember 


can improve 


ers may be 


cosmetics or carpet 


freshness story 

Last, but certainly not least, Does 
your package have a good, legitimate 
advertising or merchandising “plus”? 
An excellent example of this is a 
highly successful new bread package 
that incorporates a daisy in its de- 


sign. The baker capitalizes on it by 
asking the consumer in his advertis- 
ing to “pick the daisy.” A number of 
other equally good promotional de- 


bakers throughout 
the country. Perhaps you may decide 
to get the merchandising “plus” 
through the use of special end-seals 
or outsert bands. Certainly you can 


vices are used by 


ae t part 46) 


= 
ae 
| 
i 
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HUBBARD MILLING CO. 
other distinguished members 


of the regular HUBBARD Line 
* SPRING MAIDE 
* SUPERLATIVE 
* OTSEGO 


'GENERATION 


HUBBARD MILLING 


“MANKATO, MINNESOTA = 


| 
| GENERATION 
| 
cos 
| 
| | 
| ------+— Flour 
ft | 1878...UNTIL NOW! 
| 


32 


THE 


orf 6 


COME 


MILLS AT SPOKANE 


ESTABLISHEO mes 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


— 
Generel Offices WALLA WALLA, WASHINGION 
Mills ot Waiteburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Allentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 


J. IMBS MILLING CO.*' 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mille of 2,506,000 bush 

els. together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of al) Fisher's Flours 


FISHER FLOU RING MILLS CO. searrve, u.s.A 


Domestic and Export Millers 


LIFF H. MORRIS Ba HEAENTA eaver Street, New Y 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


LOUIS, 
MO 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Cente nnal FLOURING MILLS CO. 


CHARLES E. DYKES NEW 
HINES-PARK DIRECTOR 
ITHACA, N.Y.-The addition of 


Charl I Dykes t the oard of 
lirectors of Hines-Park Foods, Inc 
is been announced | Roy H 
Part president 
\ ed ‘ was 
ent Stark 
xa fistrict He will 
‘ omp have 
role the D Hines 
pl ar 
Aho 150 faod packed 
I in Hine ibe er i 
( | enti Janua 


TO SERVE AS SECRETARY 


DENVER Fred Linsenmaier, Lin 
se takers Service Denver 
ire of the Roch Mountain 
I Ass! (Wi assume the 
ad ‘ secretar ir CeSSOT 
I late T. W. Kund named 
Snead 16 tHE 
SUGAR PRODUCTION 
NEW YORK The 1951-52 world 
of is timated at 
rd ersus 33,343 » tons in 
19 l by F. O. Lie Europea u 
rity, accordir to reports re 
it B. W. Dyer & ¢ sugal 


MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your weekly 
copy of The Northwestern Mill- 
er will not follow you unless we 
have your new address right a- 
way. Make sure you don't miss 
a single important issue . . . and 
help us make the correction as 
quickly as possible by giving 


us your old address too. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 6th St, Minneapelix ¢, Minn 
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BAKER LEADS CAMPAIGN 
FOR NEW HOSPITAL 


MOUNTAIN VIEW, MO.—Dedica- 
tion of the Memorial Hospital in 
Mountain View, an occasion 
which has been looked forward to for 
more than five years by Earl Sharp, 
owner of Sharp's Bakery in that 
community, took place Jan. 13. Be- 
cause the town did not have hospital 
facilities Mr. Sharp and other persons 
in the town started working on a 
campaign to raise funds to erect a 
building. Several months ago comple- 
tion of the structure was hampered 
by absorption of funds on hand and ' 
a debt of $6,000. Mr. Sharp and his j 
brother, Arthur Sharp, then paid off 
the indebtedness and finished con- 
struction of the building. 


economist and broker The increase 


of nivy 569,145 tons in estimated 
1951-5 production is one of the 
smallest postwar and is below the 
rate at which consumption has been 


recent years wcording to 


A. FE. STALEY APPOINTMENTS 
DECATUR, ILL 
representatives has been 
announced by Paul Dooler 


Appointment of 
two sales 
manager 
of the industrial sales department of 
the A. FE. Staley Mfg. Co. Wendell 
Ray, formerly price and market an- 
alyst in the home office at Decatur 
has been promoted to sales represen- 
s Philadelphia office 
Clint A. Pickett, formerly with the 
G. & D. Mfg. Co., Streator, TIL, has 
beer ippointed a sales representa- 
t s Chicago office 


tative in Staley 


PORTLAND 
LOS ANGELES 
BERKELEY 


HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULTFWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


BU 
AND SEWING TWINE 


(NON-FAT) 


DRY MILK SOLIDS 


direct from our farms to you e 


DAIRYMEN’'S LEAGUE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
OREGON 9-1230 


DAIRYLEBA 


graded for 

bakery use 

for better 
bread 
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As pioneer families trekked westward, braving the 
new wilderness in search of opportunity, they banded 
together for mutual aid and protection. But never 
did they lose their individual right to freedom of 
initiative, their motivating theme of independence. 


American 


Tradition----. 


It is this fine American Tradition of independent 
initiative that has kept this nation young in spirit down through the years. 
The early millers displayed that spirit as they established excellent flour milling 
facilities for the better service of bakers throughout wide areas. Many of these 
fine mills were combined under the banner of Flour Mills of America for coordinated 
control of quality production, thus assuring the baker of a wide variety of fine 
flours with a dependable uniformity of baking performance. 
Every facility is now available for maintaining the high standards of quality 
of FMA Performance Flours, from the millions of bushels of wheats in storage, through 
modern milling process and the application of scientific controls. 
These are the mills that supply the Performance Assured Flours 
of all types to meet your every baking need. 


Kansas Flour Mills Co.. Kansas City. Missouri: Great Bend 
Fort Scott, Larned, Kansas 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOU Valier ond Lovie. Blo 


| 

; 

4 
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in your 


7EA TABLE 


OVENSPR/N 
THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
4 SALINA, KANSAS 
; } STR ATE G I C L OCATION SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
RED WING SPECIAL 
A BIXO | A 
CREAM of WEST 
PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 
= Se THE RED WING MILLING CO. 
‘ RED WING, MINNESOTA 
i : Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory 
cmME-Evans Company 
IVANS IS, IND The Wamego Co. © CROWN BAG CO. 
: Over a Century of Milling Progress Millers Herd Wh Wheat Flour New 
* Since 1821 * CONNECTIONS DESIRED. Mags For All Purposes 


—— FOR BUILDING 


QUALITY BREAD 


4 

{ Super-Flour is designed and milled 
4 to do something more than make a oe 
sf tolerable loaf of bread. This fine short 
7 


patent from selected hard winter 


wheats for proven baking merit pro- |=] 
vides extra values... values that aa 
produce a definitely superior loaf 


SUPER-PLOUR means quality all | 


the way ... from the wheat we \e 
choose to mill to the loaf it will pro- 


duce for you 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


\ 
- > 


Bakeries Included 
Among Winners of 


Sanitation Awards 


ALHAMBRA, CAL.—-A number of 
bakeries are in the list of 33 Califor- 
nia food plants that have been 
awarded annual honor roll awards for 
“consistent achievement in maintain- 
ing a high s‘andard of excellence in 
food plant sanitation during the vear 
1951." The awards are presented by 
Food Sanitation Service, a division of 
Food & Drug Service, Inc., an inde- 
pendent company which appraises the 
processing of foods and the sanitary 
conditions under which they are proc- 
essed, handled and stored 

The plants winning the awards 
“have been thoroughly and regularly 
inspected at least once each month 
and in most cases once a week and 
have been found to be consistently 
manufacturing, packing and storing 
food products under rigid sanitary 
requirements set by Food & Drug 
Service, Inc.,” the firm reports 

Baking establishments receiving 
the awards include Di Carlo’s Na- 
tional Bakery, Inc., San Pedro: 
Golden Crust Bakery, Bakersfield: 
Grandma Baking Co., Los Angeles and 
Oakland plants; Helms Bakeries, Inc, 
Los Angeles and Montebello plants; 
Oroweat Baking Co., Los Angeles and 
San Francisco plants, and Snowflake 
Baking Co, San Diego.e 


THE STAFF OF LiF 


AMERICAN TOOL WORKS 
NAMES PAN DIVISION 
CINCINNATI—The American Tool 
Works Co. here, manufacturer of the 
“Thro-Away” aluminum foil pan, has 
announced that its pan division has 
been named the American Pan divi- 
sion 
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Bakery Workers’ Rate 
of Pay Up 5.7% 


WASHINGTON — Union scales of 
bakery workers rose 5.7%, or 8¢ an 
hour, on the average, between July 1, 
1950, and July 1, 1951, according to 
a survey conducted by the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Specialized hand shops made great- 
er gains than mechanized standard 
shops. Hebrew nationality bakeries, 
with an average rise of 12¢ an hour, 
led the upward movement. Workers 
in hand bread and cake shops had 
their scales advanced 10¢ an hour, 
on the average, while those in ma- 
chine bread and cake shops, which 
employed over half of the workers 
studied, registered an average in- 
crease of 7¢ 

Approximately 85°% of the 75,000 
unionized bakery workers in the 74 
cities included in the study benefited 
from scale revisions, which generally 
ranged from 5¢ to 15¢ an hour 

Union scales are defined as the 
minimum wage rates, or maximum 
schedules of hours, agreed upon 
through collective bargaining between 
employers and trade unions. Over- 
time beyond established daily and 
weekly hours is excluded. The scales 
do not reflect premium rates; thus, 
they do not represent total hourly 
earnings of union bakery workers 

On July 1, 1951, the average union 
scale for bakery workers was $1.45 
an hour, and varied by type of bak- 
ing from $1.18 in cracker and cookie 
plants to $2.04 in Hebrew bakeries. 


“and from the best makers, lady!” 


These are well made and give dependable service, the sidewalk 
merchant implies. Was there ever an eager salesman who 
didn't’ 

To the men who order more than 85 per cent of all Multi- 
wall bags, reliability of manufacturer is one of the most im- 
portant considerations”. 

But it must be a proved reliability. 


Union reliability has been demonstrated by 76 years of 
unbroken leadership in paper packaging. Union's mammoth 


Savannah plant, world’s largest integrated pulp-to-container 
mill, produces Multiwalls by the million. 


Capacity and fair treatment are among the many good 
reasons why, with a free choice of all Multiwall manufacturers, 
major buyers are specifying UNION Multiwalls to a greater 
extent than ever before. 


More so every day 


IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 


*August, 1951 research study 
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COTTINGHAM DOUGHNUT 
MACHINE FIRM MOVES 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—-The Cot- 
tingham Hol'n One Donut Machine 
Co. has moved its sales headquarters 
to Little Rock from the West Coast, 


The machine weighs 
turns out doughnuts at a rate of 48 
a minute. The hopper holds enough 
mix to make 13%, doz 
without refilling. The firm recently 
held a sales session, attended by 30 


doughnuts 


Ib. and VANILLIN REPRESENTATIVE 
MIDLAND, MICH The Dow 
Chemical Co. here has been named 
world market sales representative 
for Vanillin by the Ontario Paper Co., 


where it had been operating about 
six months. The firm has made ar- 
rangements with the Southwest Die 
Casting Corp. to make dies for the 
machines and plans to place a plant 
in operation at Jacksonville, Ark 
Mitchie Cunningham designed and 
patented the portable machine after 
three years of experimentation. 


distributors from 15 states. 


THE STAFF OF 


SALES DIRECTOR NAMED 

NEW YORK — Arthur N. Duffy 
has been named director of sales for 
the National Biscuit Co. He former- 
ly was sales manager of the firm's 
Atlantic division. 


Ltd. An increased supply of the prod- 
uct will be available from a new 
$1,300,000 plant now under construc- 
tion in Thorold, Canada. The plant, 
being built by the paper firm, is 
designed to produce 400,000 Ib. an- 
nually, and can be expanded to in- 
crease that output. Commercial 
quantities should be available in the 
last half of 1952. 
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Size 


PAPER FLOUR BAGS 


® You'll like Chase consumer-size paper flour bags. 


The paper is gleaming white and fine textured! It pro- 
vides the ideal base for the sharp, colorful printing of 
your brand name! Chase flour bags stimulate sales 
because their arresting appearance appeals to con- 


sumers! Made in standard sizes and shapes and espe- 


cially adaptable to automatic closing devices, For 


complete information, write us today. Your Chase 


Salesman will be glad to show samples. 


Want to know how to get a better con- 
tainer for your product. Then write 


today for free booklet, "Worth Looking 


Into, 
ct A S E BAG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE + DALLAS + TOLEDO + DENVER + DETROIT + MEMPHIS + BUFFALO «+ ST.LOUIS + NEW YORK «+ CLEVELAND + MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH «+ KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES + MINNEAPOLIS + GOSHEN, IND. « PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS + ORLANDO, FLA. « SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY+ PORTLAND, ORE.+ REIDSVILLE, N.C. HARLINGEN, TEXAS CHAGRIN FALLS, O. WORCESTER, MASS. CROSSETT, ARK.» SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Use of Chemical Additives in Our Foods 


HE American people now enjoy 
the most abundant and varied 
diet of any nation in history 


This is possible because of improve 
ments in food production and tech- 
nology. Chemicals played an 
important role in many of these im 
provements 


have 


When this country was settled 
nine farm workers produced enough 
food for themselves and one citys 
dweller. By 1940, one farm worke1 


could produce enough for himself and 
nine others. Today the ratio has fur- 
ther increased; 14 urban dwellers now 


depend on each farm laborer. This 
efficiency has been achieved even 
though there have been increasing 
difficulties from disease and insect 


pests and the depletion of three quar- 
ter million acres of fertile land by 
soil erosion 

The food processors have matched 
the progress on the farm by creating 
new industries for food preservation 
Today available in every 
community a steady supply of fresh 
fruits and 


there is 


vegetables and processed 
that retain practically all 
of the nutritive quality and appetiz- 
ing flavor of the fresh product 
products 


products 


Dairy 


and baked goods are dis- 


Editor's Note: A news story reporting the National Research 
Council's discussion of the oftentimes valuable use of chem- 


ical additives in foods appeared on page 9 of Tue 


NortH- 


WESTERN Muier for Dee. 18, 1951. The essential text of the 
report appears here because of the growing consciousness of 
the American public to the possible dangers contained in their 
foods. The public should be considered by those using chem- 
icals to benefit these foods, and the reason for the inclusion of 
chemicals explained. As the food protection committee of the 
council says: “Foods are themselves composed of chemicals 
such as carbohydrates, fats and proteins. Chemical additives 
are employed to improve nutritional value, enhance quality 
or consumer acceptability, preserve food, or make it more 


readily available.” 


tributed regularly to rural and urban 


customers 

These achievements 
possible by the discovery of 
new scientific principles in 
chemistry and engineering, and 
the invention of new machinery 
public has recognized the obvious 
resulting from the 
labor-saving machinery such as 


vantages 


were m 


use 


ade 
many 
biology, 


by 


The 


ad- 
of 


the 


tractor, corn picker, pea sheller and 
frozen food locker. Many people, how- 


ever, have not been aware of 


the 


YLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


OMAHA, NEB. 


TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 


High 
Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills also et HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 


importance of chemicals in this pro- 
gram or the nature of the problems 
presented by their use 

This statement has been prepared 
by the food protection committee to 
give some of the basic facts regard- 
ing the use of chemicals in foods, and 
the research and legal measures now 
being employed by industry and gov- 
ernment to ensure protection of the 
public 


CHEMICALS NATURALLY 
IN FOODS 


The constituents of foods are chem- 
icals and may be classified as carbo- 
hydrates, fats, proteins, minerals, 
water and accessory factors such as 
vitamins, The carbohydrates include 
Various sugars, starches, dextrins, 
and gums. Most of these 
are oxidized in the body to release 
energy for muscular activity and 
other chemical reactions. The fats 
and oils supply energy and essential 
fatty acids and facilitate absorption 


celluloses 


of fat soluble vitamins. The amino 
acids from proteins are used as build- 
ing materials for muscles and other 
tissues or as a source of energy. The 
minerals such as salts of caicium and 
phosphorus are used in building ske! 
etal structures and teeth. There are 
Vitamins of various types present 
which regulate cell functions and are 
essential to normal metabolism even 
though they are present in minute 
quantities. Such factors as the variety 
of crop, soil fertility or nutrition 
intensity of sunlight during growth, 
disease, and methods of harvest and 
storage affect the chemical composi 
tion and nutritional quality of each 
product. 

Each foodstuff consists of chemicals 
that are more or less characteristic 
of it. Milk, for example, contains 
water and solid matter, the latter 
consisting of a variable amount of 
butterfat, milk sugar (lactose), pro 
teins (such as casein and lactalbu- 
min), minerals (notably calcium and 
phosphorus), and other chemical con- 
stituents. These constituents of milk 
vary somewhat according to the 
breed, the individual cow, the period 
of lactation, and the nature of the 
feed of the cow. Milk from Holstein 
cows is somewhat lower in fat and 
carotenoid pigments than that of 
either Jersey or Guernsey. Milks from 
different sources are quite generally 
blended or standardized to a definite 
level of butterfat 

Milk received at evaporating plants 
at different seasons and from differ- 
ent herds varies in stability to heat 
which affects the consistency of the 
finished product. Heat stability is de- 
pendent upon the balance in the milk 
of the natural mineral salts, particu- 


Quaker Cake Flour, crop after crop, is held rigidly within minimum 
variations by painstaking wheat selection, and careful aging and milling 
under constant laboratory control. 
It's a thoroughly adaptable cake flour that you can depend on in every 
batch and in every formula—including high-ratio formulas. 
How about giving a test quantity a chance to prove itself in your shop? 


A QUAKER OATS COMPANY PRODUCT 
Milled to Quaker Standards—and Guaranteed by Quaker 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mills at: Cedar Rapids, la.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 


q 
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FOR THE YEAR...AND 


[rp 


ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 


SALES BUILDERS IN BAKING HISTORY! | 


Here, bigger and better than ever, is your Springtime 
money-maker, the Russell-Miller Cake Easter Egg 
promotion. A proved sales success, with terrific 

appeal for adults and children, your customers! 
Included is colorful display material, signs, 
banners, cutouts, Easter Baskets, shredded 
Cellophane, the cute wooly lamb and the 
big soft Easter Bunny. Find out how 
to get the entire kit at no extra cost 
when you buy moisture-controlled 
AMERICAN BEAUTY CAKE FLouR. 
Ask your Russell-Miller salesman 
or write or wire direct, NOW. 


Extra Material Available: 
Easter Bunny, 


Baskets and Cellophane 


| RUSSELL-MILLER’S | 


BEST OF ALL! 


PROMOTION... 


Easter this year is April 13. 
Make plans early! Mail coupon today! 


Special Baking 
Equipment... 


The kit contains tested 
formulas and decorating 
sheets. The aluminum molds 
shown ore available at 
reasonable extra cost 
if you do not have the 
Cake Easter Egg 


baking equipment. 


RussELL-MILLER display 


MILLING Co. 


Genera! Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Millers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN BEAUTY 
ond other Quolity Flours 


+ KEY TO DISPLAY ITEMS This Coupon will bring complete details. Clip it now. s 

Cake Easter Egg promotion plan 

2. Wooly lamb 

e 3. Big illuminated window Nome - 

1.5.6.7 and &. Display Address 

cards and streamer for . 

counter and window City ; Zone State = 

%. Sixty gift baskets and Send coupon to Bakery Sales Division - 

é shredded Cellophane Russell-Miller Milling Co., Mi polis 1, Mi ft o 

: SUPPLY IS LIMITED! ACT NOW! : 

= 


j 4 

| i 


fine CAKES 
and PASTRIES make 


PLEASED CUSTOMERS 


x One of many 

quick-selling baking items 
4 made with 


Genuine* ALMOND PASTE 


HEIDE MACAROON PASTE 


HEIDE KERNEL PASTE 


HEIDE MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 


HEIDE FONDANT ICING 


Write for free copy of 
booklet “Fancy Cake Baking” 


HENRY HEIDE 


INCORPORATED 
New York, N.Y. 
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ur the proportions of ca im, phos 
ate and citrate It fter neces 
therefore to add nme or the 

her of these chemica n order to 

produce sufficient heat stat t for a 
urketable product. Tt is a case of 

4a constituent norma! ¢t milk 


to help standardize the product 


Standardization procedures com 
parable to those described for miik 
ire carmed out on us other 
food 1 n the blending vheat 
arieties to secure a flour of uniform 

qualit 


WHAT IS A CHEMICAL 
ADDITIVE 


In addition to the itura aria 
tion in chemical comp tion of food- 
stuffs, chemicals may be in« porated 
during the growing or durin the 
storage and processir of the food 
These chemicals ma In lescribed 


for convenience, as “additives.” When 


they ire introduced to preser or 


improve the qualit of the product 
they are known as intentional addi 
tives because they purposely 


idded to serve a specific need. Such 
materials as artificial coloring, syn 


thetic flavors, sweeteners itamins 


or enriching bread, mold inhibitors 


bactericides antioxidants emulsi 
fiers and minerals are intentional ad 
ditives They are added to the food 
product carefu controlled 
amounts during processing 

In addition to the intentional addi- 
tives, other chemical additives may 
be present in foods when they are 
marketed. These are known as inci- 
dental additives. For example, pest 
cides required for the production of 
crops may remain in small quantities 
on foods. They can be avoided on or 
n foods to a large extent by proper 
use of materials during the growing 


ind processing of the crop 


WHY ARE INTENTIONAL CHEMI- 
CAL ADDITIVES USED? 


Every chemical used in food pro- 
duction and processing should im- 
prove nutritional value, enhance 
quality or consumer acceptability 
preserve food, or make it more read 
ily available to the public. Since there 
are many methods of improving food 
products and the efficiency of their 
production, only a few examples can 
be cited 

The enrichment of flour and bread 
with essential nutrients has improved 
the diet of the American people. The 
controlled addition of iodides to table 
salt to prevent goiter, and fluorides 
to drinking water to help prevent 
tooth decay, have ‘ong been advocated 
by responsible groups 

Uniform produc ts are expected by 
the public and chemicals are used 
to help attain this uniformity. Ex- 
imples of such use of chemicals are 
the addition of naturally occurring 
materials such as phosphates and cit 
rates to evaporated milk, minute 
amounts of dyes to color margarine 
or to color butter to compensate for 
seasonal variations flavoring 
agents, both natural and synthetic 
to control flavor intensity in many 
processed foods. Consumer dissatis- 
faction would result if, for example 
brand-name products differed in fla 
vor or color with every package 

Chemical additives are needed to 
preserve some foods and their use has 
long been an accepted practice. Spic 
ing and smoking of food products are 
il exampies of food preserva 
tior Vinegar or sodium propionate 
s frequently used prevent the 
molding of bread. Antioxidants may 
be added to fats and fatty foods to 


prevent rancidity. Under no circum- 
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practice. It is obvious, however. that 


the ' f od would be increased 
ind its distribution would be handi 
ipped by omitting them 


NECESSITY FOR THE USE 
OF PESTICIDES 


Maintenance and improvement of 
the present nutritional status of the 
American public 1s contingent upon 
the continued production of an ade- 
quate food supply. Plant and animal 
pests rank among the foremost causes 
of food destruction, food deteriora- 
tion and food contamination. Hence, 
he necessity of protecting growing 
crops and produce from serious at- 
ick by insects, plant diseases, and 
other pests is recognized both from 
the standpoint of quantity and the 
quality of the food produced. In re- 
cent years science has placed in the 
hands of the farmer, the food handler 
ind the food processor many valu- 
hemicals to aid in the unend- 
ing war against pests of all types 

The possibility that small quanti- 
ties of pesticide residues may remain 
ifter harvest in the edible portion of 


ible ¢ 


treated crops has caused concern be- 
cause some pesticides are known to 
be toxic to warm-blooded animals, 
and also because some crops need 
to be sprayed 5 to 12 times during 
the growing season to prevent dam 
age by insects and crop diseases. Fre- 
quently, stored products such as the 
cereal grains must be further treated 
with fumigants to prevent infesta- 
tion by insects and the growth if 
micro-organisms 


BENEFICIAL RESULTS FROM 
THE USE OF PESTICIDES 

What would happen if chemicals 
were not used to control pests on 
crops? No one has risked such an 
experiment on a large scale. It is 
possible, however, to ascertain what 
is happening in spite of the best con- 
trol measures and give some reliable 
opinions of what might be expected 

The corn borer was introduced into 
Massachusetts from Europe about 
1917 and by 1927 had extended to 
Ohio. Within the past 15 years it 
spread into the Corn Belt with losses 
of 30 to 50° on many Illinois and 
Iowa farms. Corn production was 
seriously threatened before DDT was 
introduced because losses increased 
from $5 million, in terms of 1941 
prices, to $103 million in 1948 and 
$350 million in 1949 on the same 
basis. If chemical controls had not 
been developed in 1950, food for the 
livestock industry would have been 
reduced 

In Pennsylvania, yields of un- 
sprayed apple trees declined over a 
6-year period so that they averaged 
only 2 bu. per tree as compared to 
11 bu. from sprayed trees next to 
them. A survey of sprayed and un- 
sprayed orchards in that state showed 
that 82 of the unsprayed fruit was 
destroyed by scab. Qualified authori- 
ties readily admit that this disease 
would eliminate apples as a crop in 
Pennsylvania if trees were not 
sprayed regularly 

These examples give some indica- 
tion of how severely a single insect 
or disease may affect agricultural 
production. It must be remembered 
that there are thousands of these 
pests each attacking crops and live- 
stock in varying degrees. The battle 
lines between them and man are 
well drawn. Pests must be controlled 
or the food supply of the nation will 
decrease markedly in quantity and 
quality. These inescapable facts make 
it plain that chemicals are destined 
o continue as much a part of farm- 


n is the tractor 


4 
ex. 4 : 
we . eTela 
| 
4 
stances can preservatives be just- 3 
fied as a substitute for good sanitar\ 


bakery 


UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Every tue yn some © \ 
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— pjects lone forgot 
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A NEW HIGH SIGN 
For A Flour of Quality 
GOOCH’S BEST 
PERFORMANCE O UR 


GOMEC — AKSARBEN 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwrs. 


Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 


j | 
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“4 THE NORTHWESTBSRN 


“In the Heart of K 
Wichita, Kar 


LA GRANG 
FLOUR 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or en- 
riched, remain the same high standard, de- 
pendable flours that have characterized the 
products of La Grange Mills over the half 
century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident 
but the result of painstaking 


care in wheat 


selection and careful milling. 


You can de amie ‘on 
LA GRANGE | FLOURS 


=LA GRANGE MILLS 


Red Wing, Minnesota 


MILLER 


Returning to the home office after 
in extensive selling trip through Kan- 
is Jones was afraid the slight 

f orders he had ot ed mig ght 
k very well with the boss. In 
tead, that worthy received him with 
wisterous cordialit crvir My boy 
I'm proud of you! We've been getting 
letters from all over Kansas—many 
rom places we d neve even heard 
saving they have seen our sam- 
ples. How did you manage it” 

Oh, that--that wasn't anything 

Jones said modestly 
Yes, it was! the boss insisted 

Now, tell us how you did it 

The salesman grinned, as he re- 
plied simply: “Cyclone! 

How desper ite the housing situa- 
tion continues to be may be surmised 
from the following touching incident 


In a certain southern city 


who is subject to nightmares 


a house- 


advertised in the local ne wspaper 
Room and board offs 
would not 


red to couple 


who objec to screaming 


in the night 
Before the 


lowing 


crack of dawn the fol- 
morning, the telephone rang 
and a woman's desperate voice came 
over the wire 

I have 


morning 


read your ad in the 
Tell me how 
you require us to 


“Now look here 
doctor 


just 
paper 
would 


just 
olten 


scream 


fellow,” the Army 
snarled at the draftee, “you 
know very well you wouldn't come to 


me in civilian life with a little thing 
like this 
‘You're darned right I wouldn't,” 
drawled the recruit. “I'd send for 
you 
A portly amateur soprano seeking 


a job in vaudeville went to 
with a list of the 
could sing. The 


an agent 
“numbers” she 
agent glanced through 


it and then looked up at the girl 
You've got a pretty big repertoire, 
haven't you?" he said 
Well replied the singer, blush- 
ing slightly it's the breathing that 


develops one, you know 


A go-getting press agent succeeded 
printed in a radio column 
item: “When not facing 
the microphone or TV cameras, X—., 
the songstress, can always be found 
Which prompted 
retort: “She 


in having 
this ecstatic 


on a pair of skis 


one of the 


comics to 


must have a h of a time taking 
a bath 

The boxers chasing each other 
around the ring kept treading on the 
toes of the small referee. At last he 


lost patience 
center 


and called them to the 
“If you two don't stop tread- 
ing on my feet,” he shouted, “there's 
going to be a fight.” 


The glances that over cocktails 
seem so sweet, may be less charming 
over shredded wheat. 
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ARNOLD 
ST ERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A[- 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 


VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich Telephone 5991 


The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 


Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 


Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. 


Establishe 


KING ARTHUR FLOUR 


BOSTON, WORCESTER, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, 


Kansas City, Kon 
Atlanta - Los Angeles 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 


BAG MAKERS SINCE 1870 


Bread is the 

| 
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? 


Here's your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 


concerned with the baking industry. 


There are no encyclopedias for the 


bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 


marking each statement TRUE 
against the correct statements. 


or FALSE, turn to page 48 for a check 
Each correct answer counts five points. A 


score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. The baking temperature should 
be increased when a loaf of bread 
is made containing a high percentage 
of milk solids 

2. When 
uum cooler 


bread is cooled in a vac- 
it should be placed in the 
cooler as soon as it is out of the oven 

3. The average 9-in 
will require 


two crust ple 
about 10 oz. pie dough 

4. Sweetened condensed milk does 
not sour as quickly as evaporated 
milk because of its sugar content 
5. A balanced formula for marsh- 
mallow should contain 4% gelatin 

6. When a soft water is used to 
make bread doughs, the bread will 
be improved if some yeast food is 
used in the dough 


7. A dozen cake doughnuts weigh- 


ing 1 Ib. after frying should have 
absorbed at least 4 oz. shortening 
during the frying period 


is derived from the fruit 
tapioca tree which grows in 
America and Africa 

9. When changing a formula calling 
for 6 lb. non-fat milk solids to sweet- 
ened condensed non-fat milk, it is 
10 Ib. of this ingre- 
dient and to reduce the water 2 Ib 
and the sugar in the formula by 2 Ib 


8. Tapioca 
of the 
South 


necessary to use 


10. In order to make 100 Ib 
‘straight’ flour, about 2% bu. wheat 
is used 

11. The temperature of the refrig- 
erator should be from 40 to 44° F. 
when retarding Danish pastry 

12. When discussing frozen fruit, 


the term 3 to 1 pack means that 3 
lb. sugar is used with 1 Ib. fruit 

13. The crust color of angel food 
improved by replacing 10% 
of the cane or beet sugar with corn 
sugar 


can be 


14. Invert syrup is at times used 
in making cakes in order to 
improve their keeping quality 

15. The acid content of the cheese 
used for cheese cakes has little to do 


sponge 


SHORTAGE OF WOOD HITS 
MEXICAN BAKERS 


Reports coming from Pachuca, in 
the state of Hidalgo, Mexico, show 
that bakeries of the city are in grave 
danger of work stoppage because of 
the scarcity of wood for their ovens. 
The Forestry Commission in Mexico 
is now engaged in a strenuous con- 
servation campaign and wood is not 
permitted for cooking purposes. 
(Mexico has heretofore used charcoal 
in great quantities as well as wood 
for home and industrial purposes.) 
The Mexican baking industry, outside 
of the city, is very primitive, and 
there are few gas or gasoline ovens 
in the provinces. The industry, through 
its association, has tried to modern- 
ize establishments, but runs against 
inherent opposition to new ideas by 
bakers in the hinterlands. Added to 
this is the fact that they do not have 
necessary finances to install modern 
baking ovens even of the simplest 
kind. 


with the falling down of the filling 
during or after baking 

16. Pure lard is preferred over 
vegetable shortening or vegetable oi! 
for greasing pans. 

17. Tri-calcium phosphate is some- 
times used instead of cornstarch in 
powdered sugar to prevent lumping 

18. Vinegar is sometimes used in 
bread doughs during the summer 
months in order to decrease the ten- 
dency for the bread to mold 

19. Most wholesale bread plants use 
sponge doughs because they require 
less work 

20. Milk cannot be used in making 
lemon pie filling because the milk 
will curdle due to the acid in the 
lemon juice. 
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CHANGES IN PERSONNEL 
ANNOUNCED By WESTCO 
LOS ANGELES—-Several changes 

in sales personnel have been an- 

nounced by Westco Products here. 
Milo Christensen, who was form- 
erly associated with Peerless Yeast 

Co., is now representing Westco in 

she San Francisco Bay area and Mon- 

terey Peninsula, having succeeded 

Jules Heinemann. The New Mexico 

and El! Paso area is now being cov- 

ered by Harold Keefe, who was for 
many years associated with Three 

Brothers Baking Co., and Davidson 

Baking Co. in Portland, and at one 

time operated his own baking plant 

in Bend, Ore. Mr. Keefe succeeds 

Frank Skinner and will make his 

headquarters in Albuquerque, N.M 


MENTE DAINTY PRINTS 


Clear, fresh, wearable colors in stylish, 
De attractive designs to please milady—and 

the whole family 


MAKE EVERY BAG A 
PREMIUM—AND WATCH 
YOUR SALES CLIMB! 


Cotten bags are easy and quick to 
handle and stack—no skidding. Dura- 
ble and safe—no breakage. Flexible, 
easy on the hands, can be stored in 
any temperature. 


W rite, wire or phone our nearest office 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres. 


Dera N 


Box 1098, SAVANNAH « Box 690, NEW ORLEANS « Box 204, HOUSTON 


Seles Offices ot Representatives in New York, pry Kansas City, St. Lowls, Minneapolis, 
Denver, Cincinnati, and other large cities 


. 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Selt-Rising 
Successful Millers tor Fitty Years 


LOWELI 


STAR OF THE WEST: 
: +: Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 

MICHIGAN Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich 


A Big Name in Flours for Four 


Generations 


MICH I 


HILLSDALE 


Famous for Flours Milled from 


GAN 
SOFT WHITE WHEAT 


F. W. STOCK & SONS, INC. 
MICHIGAN 


Millers of 


PIE MAKER 


FOR TENDER, FLAKY PIE CRUSTS 


A Special Type Flour Milled from Low Protein, Low 
Viscosity. Michigan Soft White Wheat. 
Dependable Uniformity, Rigid Quality Control, by One 
of America’s Most Modern Mills. 


% 
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@ It has a strong family resemblance ©@ First. too many bakers treat their 
Pp p . to other items in ir line “rapping room as an “orphan.” They 
ackaging for Profits © is easily distinguished from con think of hiring production 
petitive loaves man who hasn't served a long appren- 
tices or attende me t 
Continued fram peas @ It has that intangible quality hip or a ended @ of the good 
“appetite appea ikery schools. Yet when it comes to 
incorporate one into the wrapper de- e1 ring someone to run a wrapping 
t é legitimate *flective é 
sign itself nas @ ke ate, eff ad machine, the most important qualifi- 
vertising or merchaniising “plus 
If you want to get full value for The , ition too often is, “How much will 
» be ustry. as wh 
your packaging dollar, then, remem 1 nt, Sore : whole. he go to work for?” not “How much 
ber that a good bread wrapper gives JOD experience has he had with packaging 
oday ientlionec ry t 
you these seven advantages ns ae mentioned bake »- machinery 
Management is increasing! aware of 
@ It keeps your bread fresh and san the important role packas nt Protecting Your Investment 
t 
itary play in a successful bakery operation You have a big investment in your 
@ It is properly sealed invites However, there are still some bak wrapping machines. You spend many 
SALOS ers who have overlooked O WAYS thousands of dollars every year to 
@ It gives you positive brand iden- to make their bread packaging a buy top-quality bread wrappers. It 


tification effective as possible 


ist isn't good business to turn your 


GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have « wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extre care and extra effort are priceless in- 
gredients of every transaction. 


ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR — 4,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Serving the 


| F. A. THEIS - F. J. FITZPATRICK F.L. ROSENBURY W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. » GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 Phone l.D 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 

SAMUEL MUIR end JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Lewis W. Senford 


Manager 


Phone 3316 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


Milling Industry for 66 Years 


THEIS GRAIN CO. 


- KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


February 5, 1952 
wrapping operation 
quately-trained personne! 

Why not take 


over to inade 


a look at your 


owr 

wrapping room? 
Make sure that your wrapping ma 
chine operators are properly trained 


in all phases of efficient machine op- 


eration. Set up a simple check sys- 
tem to insure that no improperly 
wrapped bread leaves your plant 

Is it worth the trouble? You bet 
it is! 

You will find that a little extra ef- 
fort to keep your wrapping opera- 
tion up to snuff will pay you real 


dividends in 
your 


reduced wrapper waste 
expensive wrapping 
longer, have 
and most 


machines 


will last fewer costly 


shutdowns important you 


will sell more bread, have less cause 
to worry about excessive returns 

I'd like to have you give some 

thought for a minute to a second 

packaging consideration that has 
been neglected by many bakers 
A Reason for “Freshness” 

What is the most commonly used 


and probably the 
theme 


freshness,” 


most effective, ad- 
vertising used to sell bread? 
It's 

Unfortunately 
difficult to tell 
ing story about 
bake into your 
“fresh” or 

Your 
is often something like 
have an 


of course 
however, it is pretty 
a convincing advertis- 
anything that you 
bread that makes it 
‘fresher.” 
freshness story in advertising 
this: You may 
illustration of a_ freckle- 


MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lemar, Colo, St. Louis, Mo. 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 


DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bas. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


| ENID 

| 

| 

CARGILL 
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Our Merchandising Department is equipped to make scien- 
tific selection of wheats of superior milling and baking 
varieties for you. Our large storage capacity permits accurate 
binning of wheat of top milling and baking qualities. 


~BURRUS MILLS, incorporated 
, KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


“TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT CORN FEED GRAINS 
"SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J.P. BURRUS, presioenr A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. man. 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J.D. TINKLEPAUGH —E. M. SUMMERS 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. | | ‘The se INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


Grain Merchants & SON 


INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 Polici ; United States Managers 
icies of this Company 
een are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
MINNEAPOLIS > DULUTH lento, Georgia Chicege, lil, Deller, Tones Sen Call.  Menbesl, Conede 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. Jones-Herretsater Construction Co. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators Designers and Bialders for Milling Companies 
and Feed Mills 
0 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 1911 Baltimore Ave Kansas Crry 6, Missourt 


We are WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
vot FEEDS STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. oe GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


Wolcott & Lincoln ator 
730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange Wellington, Kan MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Office: KANSAS CITY, 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN CHICAGO. ILL ST. )OSEPH. MO NEW YORK.N. Y. 


Complete Facilities or Serving the Milling Industry 


Grain Company 


Founded by Fred Ubimann 


CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
_KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N.Y. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS 


FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE @ SUGAR EXCH. 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 


OPERATING: 


THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
| IN KANSAS CiTy— | 
400,000 BUSHELS 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 
Including 


Pilot Bakery 


ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 45 


SAN FRANCISCO 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


AsO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN 


All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


False. The oven temperatures 


hould be decreased and the bread 


ked for a longer period of time in 
rder to bake out thoroughly. Milk 
known as lactose, caramelizes 


at somewhat lower termperature 


than other sugars used in the dough 


nd for that reason wer baking 
temperatures are recor mended 
False. Best results are obtained 
} leaving the bread out of the cool 
minutes or more de pe nd- 
t upon the size of the loaves. The 
irver the loaves, the longer the in 
termediate period 
$ True. This is about the normal 
amount of pie dough fi rured for each 


pie 
1. True. Sweetened condensed milk 
contains about 40 sugar. This sugar 
reatly inhibits the bacterial action 


which causes sourness 


False. As a rule, the amount 


gelatin should be sround 2° of 
the total batch weight This would 
to me extent depend upon the 


ide of gelatin used 

6. True. The addition of “-%‘ 
mineral veast food, based on the 
weight of the flour, will improve 
the finished bread 


False. Usually 2'2-3 oz. of fat 
absorption is figured as about the 
proper amount; 4 0z. would be ex- 
CESSIVE 

8. False. Tapioca is derived from 
the roots of the cassava plant. This 
plant grows in South America and 
Africa 


9. False. Twenty pounds of sweet- 
fat milk would 
have to be used. The sugar content 


n the formula should be reduced 8 


ened condensed non 


it ind the water 6 lt Sweetened 
condensed non-fat milk contains ap- 
proximately 30°) non-fat milk solids 
water and 40 sugar 


10 True. A “straight” flour is all 
ol the white flour that is obtained 
from the wheat bert This will run 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 


ll. False, A temperature of about 
45-38" F. is essential when making 
retarded veast raised products 

12. False. It means that 3 Ib. fruit 

ised with 1 lo. sugar; 5 to 1 pack 
would refer to 5 Ib. fruit and 1 Ib 
su at 

13. True. The corn sugar will help 
to produce a richer brown crust col- 

because it has a lower carameli- 
ration point than cane or beet sugar 


14. True. Invert syrup is hygro- 


copic and the cakes will stay moist 

f 1 longer period of time. There 

ilso be a slight improvement 
the crust color 


False. A high acid content is 
ery apt to cause the filling to fall 
The cheese should be purchased from 
a concern that will furnish it with a 
uniform acid content in order to elim- 
rate inv difficulty from this source 
Powdered cheese s now available 
which has a controlled acid content 


16. True. When vegetable shorten- 


ne or vegetable oil is used to grease 
pans, it has been found that, duc to 
oxidatior a greater quantity of 


film is left on the pans than 


when pure lard is used 


17. True. Tri-calcium phosphate is 
a white tasteless and odorless pow- 


der. Generally about 1° is used to 
replace 3° cornstarch 

18. False. Vinegar is used in order 
to prevent rope, which is a bread 
disease 

19. False. More work is required 
However, it is easier to produce a 
uniform product Sponge doughs 
have a greater fermentation toler- 
ance than straight doughs. In case 
of a breakdown in the makeup equip- 
ment, the effect on the baked bread 
would not be as great as when 
straight doughs are used 

20. False. Milk can be used. How- 
ever, the lemon juice and grated rind 
should be added after the filling has 
been cooked 
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MORE CLASSIFICATIONS 
ADDED TO BAKERS FORUM 


LOS ANGELES-The number of 
classifications in the bakery food 
competition to be held as part of the 
fourth annual Bakers Forum here 
has been increased from five to nine, 
according to Richard Bear, M. E 
Bear Co., chairman of the event. The 
forum, under the sponsorship of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try of Southern California, will be 
held in the Huntington Hotel in Pasa- 
dena April 15-16 

The nine bakery foods classifica- 
tions will be layer cakes, novelty 
cakes, decorated cakes, pies, sweet 
dough goods, cookies, cake dough- 
nuts and bread in wholesale and re- 
tail divisions. The judging will be su- 
pervised by three leading home econ- 
omists. Others will assist them in 
judging but the final decisions will 
be made by these experts. Teams of 
judges will be assigned to three clas- 
sifications only 

The increase in the number of 
classifications was made to include 
several volume items not previously 
covered in the competition of the 
forum in previous years, Mr. Bear 
said 
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BETTENDORF CO. NAMES 
TWO REPRESENTATIVES 
BETTENDORF, IOWA—Frank C 


Barrett was recently appointed sales 
representative for the eastern dis- 
trict of the Bettendorf Co. This ter- 
ritory includes Maryland, Virginia, 
Delaware, eastern Pennsylvania and 
eastern New York. Mr. Barrett, who 
has been associated with the firm 
four years, received his degree in 
commerce from the University of 
Iowa and during World War II served 
with the navy 

William W. Mueller is the new sales 
representative for the Midwest dis- 
trict of the company. The states in- 
cluded are Missouri, Kansas, Nebras- 
ka, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota and Iowa. Mr. Mueller has 
been associated with the firm 12 
years with the exception of three 
years spent in the marines during 
World War II 


THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


POLLOCK PAPER CORP. 
APPOINTS W. A. RIKE 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO—Leslie L. 
Jacobs, executive vice president of 
the Pollock Paper Corp., recently 
announced the appointment of W. A 
Rike to its waxed paper staff. Mr. 
Rike has devoted more than 32 years 
to the graphic arts field in the food 
packaging industry 

He has experience as an art 
director, particularly in developing 
process printed wrappers and labels. 
Mr. Rike’s headquarters will be in 
Pollock's plant here. 
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Kansas City, Mo. 


—good milling wheat! 


BA itimore 2000 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—immediate or deferred 


shipment! 


BA Itimore 2000 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Ash jor— 


CF BUILOING 


—our stocks analyzed 
for baking strength! 


BAttimore 2000 


Kansas City, Mo. 


W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH or P. A. (Pat) TROWER 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


Cangas Ci¥¥ missOuRnt 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 


R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Age nls 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 


THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3959 Se. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 
Always in Market tor Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N.Y 


JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 


THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 


The Montgomery Company 

R. H. MONTOOMERY 

FLOUR BROKERS 
HALTIMORE 13362 


W. #T 


KANSAS CITY, MO 


W. H. SCHNEIDER 


Company 


Beard of Trade Bidg. + Grand 775i 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


Shenley Avenue 


NEWARK.NJ 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA 


WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 


MILLER 


Packaging for Profits 


faced boy enjoying a slice of your 
bread, or a housewife carrying home 
1 loaf of your bread. The copy usually 


ays something like this: “Ummm, 
fresh” or “I like Blank’s Bread be- 
cause it's fresher.” Period 


That's fine as far as it goes. It 
sells a lot of bread jut wouldn't 
our advertising and merchandising 
ory be even more convincing if you 

them a sound, logical reason 
why your bread is fresh your 
packaging? 

Obviously, this isn't a radical new 
dea. It has been used profitably by 
1 number of bakers. Large national 
sdvertisers in other food flelds have 
uivertised and merchandised their 
packgaing to the hilt. Post's Cereals, 
for example, recently ran an exten- 
sive advertising campaign to intro- 
duce its new waxed paper packaging 
You have probably seen the National 
Biscuit Co.'s big campaign on their 
new waxed paper packets for cracker 
packaging. These are just two exam. 
ples of successful packaging promo- 
tions that capitalized on the oppor- 
tunity to give a convincing reason for 
product freshness 

Of course, every baker can't build 
all of his advertising story around his 
That wouldn't make any 
more sense than to ignore it entirely 


packaging 


Merchandise Your Innovations 

But if you haven't promoted your 
present packaging lately, give it some 
serious thought the next time you sit 
down to talk advertising. By all 
means, when you introduce a new 
type of package, or change your 
wrapper design, tell your customers 
merchandise it to the trade 

I would like to emphasize, too, that 
your bread package itself can be one 
of your most effective advertising 
mediums. Design it to incorporate 
your most advertising 
theme freshness, flavor, nutri- 
tion or whatever it may be. It will 
serve as a Valuable reminder of your 
point-of-sale. It 
advertising message 
right into the home to be seen again 
and again 

I have tried to be constructive, 
not critical, in my comments. As I 
have said, I sincerely believe that 
the wholesale bakers do one of the 


about it 


successful 


idvertising at the 
will carry your 


best packaging jobs of any industry 
in the food field. For the baker just 
can ignore packaging—-the nature 
of his products and his competition 
won't permit him to 

Bread packaging, particularly, has 
made rapid strides in the last few 
Today's five- and _ six-color 
hard-waxed” bread wrappers are a 
far cry from the one-color, dry- 
waxed wrappers that were widely 
used by bakers 25 or 30 years ago 
The development of the early 
waxed bread wrappers was an im- 
portant factor in the growth of the 


years 


Andrew De Lisser 
pomestic FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 


MEINING 


WAdash 21-6815 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


FLOUR 


No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il, 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


st FLOUR castes 


410-420 N. Western Ave.. CHICAGO. ILL 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Inrorporated 


Members N.Y, Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520—120 NEW YORKS_N. Y. 
New England Office 211 Bryant St.. Malden, Mass. 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FL. OUR pomesnc 


Bist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


L.6. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


NEW YORK 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. CABLE ADDRESS. 


J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
304N Holliday St Baltimore, Md 
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wholesale baking industry. They made 
possible the methods of distribution, 
the high standards of sanitation, the 
qualities of protection that have been 
key factors in the success of the 
wholesale baker 

As you have streamlined your op- 
erations and improved your products 
over the years, so, of course, have 
your suppliers of packaging materi- 
als. Constant research has led to the 
development of improved papers, 
coatings with superior protective 
qualities, better inks and greatly re- 
fined techniques in printing. Bread 
packaging has indeed matched the 
made in bread production 
and marketing 

So, in conclusion, 
this 

Have you reviewed your bread 
packaging lately? Have you kept pace 
with current trends in the packaging 
of bakery products? If you haven't, 
it's a good bet that your competitors 
have! 


progress 


let me ask you 


Cable Address London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, 
FEELING 


FLOUR, 
ISTUFFS, ETC 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address Grainistic,” London 


UR IMPOR’ 
Wa st 


Ww ATSON & PHIL IP, LTD. 


GL c.5 


‘ ution LEITH 
Es} nde Muildings, DUNDEE 
‘2 Regent Quay, ABKRDEEN 


Cables Phity Dundes 


ROBERT NEILL, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LTD. 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dablin 


WH. Ratherfard 
Db. P. Howie John Simpson 
W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 
|. F. Business Much Preferred 
Glasgow 


10 Robertson Street 


Cable Address 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. & South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Cable Address Code 
Riverside 


A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
$4 Meent ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address “Rurodam Rotterdam 


H. J. B. M. R ADE MAKER 


CEREALS, FEED, 

SEED3 PULSE 

tat 14 

Cable Address AMSTERDAM, 
entley’s 

«1000 & 4908) 
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$1 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


Feb, 12—Barley 


Dealers Assn., 
N.Y.; sec., Mrs. Gustavus A. Bentley, 


105 Prendergast Ave., Jamestown, 


N.Y. 


Hotel, Chicago, iL; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, LaSalle-Wacker Bidg., Room 
1354, 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 


March 16-19 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 


735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 153. 


April 15-16—lowa Bakers Assn.; 
Lamson Hotel, Waterloo; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 


Russell 


berry St., Waterloo. 


Apr. 15-16—Bakers Forum; Hunt- 
ington Hotel, Pasadena, Cal.; spon- 
sored by Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry of Southern California; sec., 
Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, Glendale, 
Cal. 


April 20-22 — Tri - State Bakers 
Assn., Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 204 Board of 


Trade Bidg., New Orleans 12. 


April 20-23—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference, Sherman Hotel, 
3; sec., T. E. Dallas, 53 W. 


Chicago 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 


Apr. 20-24—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Hotel Adolphus, 
Frank 
Schwain, Procter & Gamble Co., 
M.A.&R. Bldg., Ivorydale, Cincinnati 


Dallas, Texas; sec., 


17, Ohio. 


April 21-23 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Roger 
Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 


Apr. 22 — South Dakota Bakers 
Sioux Falls, 
S.D.; sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 


Assn.; Cataract Hotel, 


Milling Co., Rapid City, S.D. 


April 28-30—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec., Mrs. 
Goodman, 1134 National 


Gertrude 
City Bank Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


May 1-3—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., 
E. P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady Bidg., 


26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta %. 


May 11-12—National Association of 


Flour Distributors, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, IL; sec., Wayne G. 
Martin, Jr., The Northwestern Miller, 
114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 


May 12-13—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave., 8.E., 
Minneapolis. 


May 12-14—Heart of America Bak- 


ers Convention (the state associations 


of Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 


homa and Nebraska). Muehibach Ho- 


tel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., Larry 


Felton, 618 W. 26th St., Kansas City, 


Mo. 
May 12-14—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 


cago, TL; sec., Herman Steen, 309 


W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Improvement Con- 
ference; Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sponsored by the Midwest Bar- 
ley Improvement Assn. and Malt Re- 
search Institute; dir., John H. Parker, 
828 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

Feb. 20—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 


exec. sec., Donald 8S. Eber, 630 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Kansas City ¢ 


May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Richmond, Rich- 
Mar- 


May 29-June 1—Self-Rising Flour 
Institute, Inc., Buena Vista Hotel, Bil- 
oxi, Miss.; sec. Allen R. Cornelius, 
1314 Nashville Trust Bidg., Nashville 
3, Tenn. 


van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 8-9—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; sec.- 
treas., Fred Linsenmaier, Linsenmaier 
Bakers Service, Box 5326 Terminal 
Annex, Denver 17, Colo. 


June 14-16—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, 8.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, Charlotte 
8, N.C. 

June 15-19—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Hotel Statler, New York; 
sec., Thomas R. McCarthy, 85 Mea- 
dowbrook Road, Rochester, N.Y. 


dune 17—Bakers Club of Chicago 


~— 112 W. St., Chicago 
June 22-25—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn. and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 


June 26-28 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, Canada; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 139 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Ill. 

duly 27-209—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va.; sec., Edward R. 
Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 


N. V. 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Piour Union, Ltd.) 


Neerengracht 209 
i? AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR - OFFALS - STARCH 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSOT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Nerthweesterr Miller 


Cable Address “Asbjornstad” 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Bkipperst. 7 
Cable Address 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
O8LO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway. Bwedeo 
Cable Address: “Fierme!,” Oslo 


Ketablinbed 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address; “Cosme” and 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Fintand, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference 
The Chase National fank, New York 
Midland Mank, London 


FIRMA M. WITSENBURG JR. 
Established 1868 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 
POSTBOX 945 


AMSTERDAM © 


Cable Reference 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 


Oable Address: Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Constitution Street. Leigh 
102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B. 183 


N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL “‘CEREALES” 


Affiliated with 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 


Bankers: Twenteche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 


BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS" 

All Standard Codes Used 


VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 
‘Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


Cable Address; “Osteck,” Amsterdam 
All codes used 


Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sole Agents for the 


May 19-22—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Hotel Statler, Buffalo; Bs 
shall, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
6, Mi. 
March 8-6—American Society of 
= + 
June 1-3—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assm., Inc.; French Lick, 
Ind.; exec. sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
; Board of Trade Bidg., Indianapolis 4. aS 
June 7-10—New England Bakers 
Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.: Robert E. Saill- 
golf tournament, Elmhurst Country 
The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va.; 
Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore 1. 
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Record Crowd 
Attends Kansas 
Feed Conference 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A ca- 
pacity crowd of about 400 feed deal- 
ers, manufacturers and allied inter- 
ests attended the seventh Kansas 
Formula Feed Conference at Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Jan. 15-16 
The attendance was larger than at 
any previous conference, said Prof 
F. W. Atkeson, head of the depart- 
ment of dairy husbandry and general! 
chairman of the meeting 

The conference was sponsored by 
Kansas State College, the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
the Kansas Grain, Feed and Seed 
Dealers Assn 

©. E. Case, secretary-treasurer of 
the Kansas association, presided over 
the opening morning session Jan. 15 
The program for the session was high- 
lighted by a talk, “The Feed Indus- 
try,” by E. A. Worth, L. C. Worth 
Commission Co., Kansas City, and 
president of the Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Mr. Worth empha- 
sized that the “feeder who does not 
feed a formula feed is going out of 
business. The old fashioned feeder is 
fast passing out of the picture.” 

Dr. H. E. Bechtel, director of re- 
search, Larro Feeds Division, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Detroit, suggested 
that the new feed technology depart- 
ment at Kansas State College set up 
research on the use of isotopes and 
tracers to indicate the completeness 
of the mixing process for micronu- 
trients like vitamin D and By 

Dr. Bechtel, in his talk, “Helping 
the Farmer Get the Most Out of the 
Feed Bag,” stated, “The very exist- 
ence of the livestock industry is de- 
pendent on its ability to produce pal- 
atable foods at prices that can com- 
pete successfully for a place in the 
human diet.” 

A bag of livestock feed merely rep- 
resents so much food in terms of 
milk, meat and eggs. However, the 
amount of such food in a bag of feed 
will vary within wide limits depend- 
ing upon the manner in which it is 
fed. The feed manufacturer, through 
his knowledge of feeds, and the deal- 
er, because of his familiarity with 
local conditions, are well qualified to 
be of service to livestock farmers 

In his talk, “Supplementing Farm 
Roughages for Ruminants,” Dr. W. 
M. Beeson, animal husbandry, Pur- 
due University, pointed out that a 
large portion of high cellulose rough- 
ages, such as corn cobs, corn silage, 
grass silage and straw are being 
wasted through inability to convert 
them into efficient growing and fatten- 
ing cattle rations. If these roughages 
are properly balanced, they have an 
unusually high potential energy value, 
Dr. Beeson said 

Some tips on merchandising mod- 


SALESMANSHIP SCHOOL 
CLASS FILLED 


CHICAGO—Registrations for the 
School of Bread Sales Management, 
to be sponsored at the Hotel Bel- 
mont here Feb. 5-7 by E. J. Sperry 
of “Sperry’s Personal Opinion,” have 
been completed, according to Mr. 
Sperry. The class limit of 150 per- 
sons was reached late in January and 
several applicants were turned away. 
Plans for similar courses in the fu- 
ture were to be discussed following 
completion of the first course. 
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ern formula feeds were given by 
Oscar Straube, president, Pay Way 
Feed Mills, Inc., Kansas City. The 
speaker pointed out that new types 
of feed such as pellets and granules 
require new and more advantageous 
selling techniques. We can now go 
out and make claims about pellets 
and granules which are far better 
than what has been said about them 
in the past, he said, because we now 
have facts from feeding projects 
One of the outstanding talks of the 
conference was presented by Dr. O 
Burr Ross, Gooch Feed Mills, Salina, 
Kansas, on “Feed Industry Problems.” 


MILLER 


Dr. Ross stated that the subject, as 
he saw it, could be best divided into 
(1) industry problems, (2) problems 
of experiment stations,..(3) those 
problems which concern both groups. 

Vaughan C. Speer, Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, talked on “Trace Min- 
erals for Swine.” As late as 1943, he 
said, Purdue workers reported no 
benefit from a mixture of trace min- 
erals added to a corn-soybean diet 
fed to swine. Only recently has it 
become evident that trace minerals 
may play a more important role in 
swine production than was earlier 
thought. 


$3 


GRAIN STORE FIRE 

CORNELL, WIS.—The Cornell 
Farmers Union Cooperative Feed & 
Grain Store here suffered loss esti- 
mated at $100,000 in a fire which 
ripped through the structure Jan. 23. 
The fire broke out at noon and it was 
more than two hours later that the 
blaze was under control. The office 
and store portions of the building 
were destroyed, but the warehouse 
was saved, although considerable 
quantities of feed and grain in the 
warehouse were damaged. Office rec- 
ords, money and other office content 
were destroyed. 


Special Note: First published in 1947, this review of enrichment requirements in the U.S.A. fs 


now brought up to date by the inclusion of milled white rice, the latest grain food to be fortified with 
vitamins and minerals. This year, the Tenth Anniversary of white bread and flour enrichment, is an appro- 
priate time to publish a new edition of this popular, helpful resume. We shall be pleased to supply extra 
copies gratis. Just write our Vitamin Division. 


The ROCHE REVIEW of 


enrichment requirements 


{ 
aan ALL FIGURES REPRESENT MILLIGRAMS PER POUND f 
Thiamine Riboflavin 
H MIN. MAX. MIN. MAX. MIN. MAX. MIN. MAX. 
| Enriched BREAD, or other 
baked products a o7 16 10.0 15.0 8.0 12.5 
Enriched FLOUR * 2.0 2.5 12 1s 16.0 20.0 13.0 16.5 
Enriched FARINA? 1.66 12 60 
| Enriched MACARON! products 40 5.0 7 2.2 27.0 34.0 13.0 165 
Enriched NOODLE products? 40 5.0 7 22 27.0 340 13.0 165 
Enriched CORN MEALS 2.0 3.0 12 i 16.0 24.0 13.0 26.0 
Enriched CORN GRITS* 2.0 2.0 12 8 16.0 24.0 13.0 26.0 
Enriched MILLED WHITE RICE® 2.0 * 16.0 13.0 


. Levels allow for %0-50°; 
|. Levela must not fall below &5°% 


. Levela muat not fall below 85% 


« In enriched self-rising flour, calcium is aleo required between limits of 500-1500 mg. per pound. 

No maximum levels have been enforced. 

oases in kitchen procedure. 
of minimum figures after @ specific rinsing teat deacribed in the Federal Standards of Identity, 

of levels shown after washing and rinaing. 


* Omitted in the U.S.A. and Puerto Rico but used in certain Far Eastern countries to a minimum level of 1.2 mg. per pound, 


at The maximum and minimum levels shown above for enriched bread, enriched flour, enriched farina, 
f enriched macaroni, spaghetti and noodle products, enriched corn meal and corn grits are in accordance 
with Federal Standards of Identity or State laws. Act No. 183 of the Government of Puerto Rico requires 
the use of enriched flour for all products made wholly or in part of flour. This includes crackers, pretzels, etc. 

The levels for milled white rice are officially those of the Government of Puerto Rico. These levels are 
commonly accepted in U. S. domestic and export marketing and are based on the recommendation of 
the Committee on Cereals, Food and Nutrition Board, National Research Council. 


ROCHE VITAMINS FOR ENRICHMENT 


VITAMIN DIVISION - HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC.- NUTLEY 10, WN. J. 


In Canada: Hoffmann-Lo Roche, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
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Record Crowd 
Attends Kansas 

> 
Feed Conference 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A ca- 
pacity crowd of about 400 feed deal- 
ers, manufacturers and allied inter- 
ests attended the seventh Kansas 
Formula Feed Conference at Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Jan. 15-16 
The attendance was larger than at 
any previous conference, said Prof 
F. W. Atkeson, head of the depart- 
ment of dairy husbandry and general 
chairman of the meeting 

The conference was sponsored by 
Kansas State College, the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
the Kansas Grain, Feed and Seed 
Dealers Assn 

O. E. Case, secretary-treasurer of 
the Kansas association, presided over 
the opening morning session Jan. 15 
The program for the session was high- 
lighted by a talk, “The Feed Indus- 
try,” by E. A. Worth, L. C. Worth 
Commission Co., Kansas City, and 
president of the Midwest Feed Manu- 
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Oscar Straube, president, Pay Way 
Feed Mills, Inc. Kansas City. The 
speaker pointed out that new types 
of feed such as pellets and granules 
require new and more advantageous 
selling techniques. We can now go 
out and make claims about pellets 
and granules which are far better 
than what has been said about them 
in the past, he said, because we now 
have facts from feeding projects 
One of the outstanding talks of the 
conference was presented by Dr. O 
Burr Ross, Gooch Feed Mills, Salina, 
Kansas, on “Feed Industry Problems.” 


Dr. Ross stated that the subject, as 
he saw it, could be best divided into 
(1) industry problems, (2) problems 
of experiment stations, (3) those 
problems which concern both groups. 

Vaughan C. Speer, Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, talked on “Trace Min- 
erals for Swine.” As late as 1943, he 
said, Purdue workers reported no 
benefit from a mixture of trace min- 
erals added to a corn-soybean diet 
fed to swine. Only recently has it 
become evident that trace minerals 
may play a more important role in 
swine production than was earlier 
thought. 
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GRAIN STORE FIRE 

CORNELL, WIS.—The Cornell 
Farmers Union Cooperative Feed & 
Grain Store here suffered loss esti- 
mated at $100,000 in a fire which 
ripped through the structure Jan. 23. 
The fire broke out at noon and it was 
more than two hours later that the 
blaze was under control. The office 
and store portions of the building 
were destroyed, but the warehouse 
was saved, although considerable 
quantities of feed and grain in the 
warehouse were damaged. Office rec- 
ords, money and other office content 
were destroyed. 


Special Note: First published in 1947, this review of enrichment requirements in the U.S.A. is 


now brought up to date by the inclusion of milled white rice, the latest grain food to be fortified with 
vitamins and minerals. This year, the Tenth Anniversary of white bread and flour enrichment, is an appro- 
priate time to publish a new edition of this popular, helpful resume. We shall be pleased to supply extra 
copies gratis. Just write our Vitamin Division, 
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» ‘The maximum and minimum levels shown above for enriched bread, enriched flour, enriched farina, 
4 enriched macaroni, spaghetti and noodle products, enriched corn meal and corn grits are in accordance 

j with Federal Standards of Identity or State laws. Act No. 183 of the Government of Puerto Rico requires 

ia the use of enriched flour for all products made wholly or in part of flour. This includes crackers, pretzels, etc. 
The levels for milled white rice are officially those of the Government of Puerto Rico. These levels are 
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the Committee on Cereals, Food and Nutrition Board, National Research Council. 
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A reeder service feature announcing the development of new end improved products, 
new services ond new litereture offered by manulecturers end supplies. Cleims mede 
in this depertment are those of the firm concerned. Further informetion on ony of the 


The Northwestern Miller 
118 So. 6th St. 


discusmed in this department 
may be obteined by writing the 
Reeder Service Depertment of: 


No. 3199—Display 


The Products Miniature Co. states 
that its new plastic caddy cover ¢ 
sales appeal of baked goods 


The window comes in 10 standard 
colors, with special colors available 
at extra cost. The firm reports that 


Worrn tyro... 


New Propucts 

New Services 

New Liveratune 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


the product dos not warp, that the 


solid mold corners have no cracks 
or crevices to collect dirt and that 
the cover is easily washed. The win 


dow giass is easy to remove. Below 
the glass is space for imprinting the 
name of a compar or product. For 


more information circle No 
the coupon 


No. 3210—Floar 
Handling System 


The Century Machines Co. has an 
nounced a new flour handling system 


3199 on 


for bakeries, which consists of mov 
ing flour b iir pressure. Flour is 
emptied into the dump bin and, after 
sifting, it is moved by air pressure 
into the storage bin. From there it 
is moved to the flour 
quired 


hopper as re 


Included in the system, called the 
Saniflo flour plant, is a dump bin 
sifter, bin, flour 
el and electri 


hopper, selector pan 
control panel. The 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 


(Seo. 34.9 
PL. & 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


Ne postage stamp necessary If mailed In the United States 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


The Northwestern Miller 
118 South Sixth Street 


Reader Service Dept. 


The Northwestern Miller 
118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn 
Please send me information on the following items (circle numbers) 
No, 3185--Pineapple Concentrate Bas 


No. 3210—-Flour Handling System 
No. 3316—-Industrial Vacuum 


No. 3197-—-Paint Manual 
No, 3199-—Display Aid 


No, 3203---Anniversary Rooklet 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
GLIP OUT — FOLD OVER OM THIS LINE — PASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) — 


Baking Display Pan 


dump bin is of steel construction and 
s equipped with dump shelf, safety 
act and hood. Four aerators are 
ocated near the bottom of the bin 
The sifter is of the ball and gyrating 


ype and uses a 50-mesh screen 


The bin is of welded ste construc- 
tion of the silo type, and the top is 
vable for cleaning. The hopper 

s stationary beam-scale type with 
sutomatic electric cut-off. A ght on 


the scale hanger indicates when flour 
s flowing to the hopper. A separator 
m top of the hopper deposits flour 
n the hopper and returns air to the 

stem 

The selector panel controls the 
yw of flour. If two bins and two hop- 
pers are used, flour can be conveyed 
om either bin to selected hopper by 
changing position of control handle 
For more information circle No. 3210 
on the coupon 


No. 3203—Booklet 
on Anniversary 


In celebration of its 75th anniver- 
sary, the H. A. Johnson Co., bakery 
supply house, recently published a 
booklet outlining the history of the 
company, and depicting its present 


facilities 


The company was founded by Hen- 
ry A. Johnson in 1877, with a capital 
of $200. Thres« generations have 
headed the firm. Edwin C. Johnson, 
son of the founder, is chairman of 
the board of directors, and his son, 
Edwin C. Johnson, Jr., is president 

The booklet shows the development 
of the company's facilities from its 
first small store to its present ne wly 
completed plant in the Brighton Dis- 
trict of Boston. This plant is equip- 
ped with laboratories and every mod- 
ern convenience for serving the bak- 
ing industry. The company also has 
a modern plant in Mount Vernon, 
N.Y., serving the entire New York 
metropolitan area. In addition to the 
baking industry the firm serves con- 
fectioners, ice cream makers, hotels, 
restaurants —— and 
soda fountains. ¢ ‘ircle No. 3203 on the 
coupon for copies of the booklet. 


No. 3197—Paint 
Manual 


The Enterprise Paint Mfg. Co. has 
issued a manual with the title “How 
to Reduce Your Maintenance Paint- 
ing Cojts.”” The publication described 
the company's product “Staize- 
Clene,” which will be warehoused and 
sold by licensed distributors through- 
ut the US 


schools 


According to the firm, the product 
is dirt repelling, and such staining 
igents as lipstick, ink and grease 
will wash off. This means, says the 
firm in the manual, that surfaces 
painted with the product need not be 
repainted as often. For more infor- 
mation circle No. 3197 on the coupon 


No. 3206—Fat 
Filter 


The Sparkler Mfg. Co. has a new 
fat filter and fryer washer, which, ac- 
cording to the firm, can filter the fat 
and clean a 40-lb. fryer in seven min- 
utes. The unit, called the Sparkler 
Mode! VP Filter-Washer, operates on 
the principle of removing caked and 
hardened cooking fats with clean, 
hot fat 

The firm reports that filtration of 
fat is always of high quality because 
of a new dual-dise filter plate. Used 
with the firm's new filter aid, Fat- 
Pure, the new product removes all 


burned and carbonized particles, rais- 
ing the smoke-point and lightening 
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rum 
paker 


Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
chowe Northern Spring wheats 


DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING — 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


rested 
fol 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 


SINCE 1884 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Babler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 


Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 

Colorado highland wheats 

FORT MORGAN COLORADO 


For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’'S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 


GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D. Pisuer, Mer BELGRADE, MONT 


> 
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Quality, Uniformity, 


Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


U.S.A. 


Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 


“DIAMOND D” 


A Hig ule Baker s Sx wing 
Mille« er Labora ontre 
f Montar Gee eat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Vall 


Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity ( KASHA Cab 
1500 sacks IRLA Washita 
Manufacturers of High-irade 

Hard Wheat Floar 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 


Globe Cereal Mills 
El Paso, Texas 


Wisconsin R ve Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jarcer Co, 


DANVILLE Asties WISCONSIN 


CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating end marking machines for the flow 
milling and beking industries. Coding bread wrep- 
pers, cellophane end peckeges, etc., cur specieity. 
Write fer intermation on speciic prodiem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark st Chicago 13, Hlinoi« 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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the color of used fat, 
states 

In operation, the FatPure is stirred 
into the hot fat in the fryer. The 
fryer valve is opened to let the fat 
drain in the filter. When the motor 
switch is turned on the filtered fat 
emerges from the hose spout. As long 
as the fryer drain valve is kept open 
and the filter pump kept going, fat 
will continue to re-circulate. The prod- 
uct is available in a range of sizes 
to handle fryers with capacities up to 
250 Ib. For more details circle No 
3206 on the coupon 


No. 3204—Baking. 
Display Pan 

The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
has announced a new Wear-Ever half 
size sheet pan, 12 inches by 18 inches 
by 1 inch in size, which the firm says 
will serve as a baking pan and a 
display pan. According to the com- 
pany, the pan is easy to clean, and 
it absorbs and spreads heat quickly. 

The product, made of a hard alu- 
minum alloy, is light in weight. It is 
available with either the Alumilite 
or natural finish. The company states 
that the pan has a soft silvery ap- 
pearance that makes it adaptable for 
display purposes in show cases or 
windows. For more information cir- 
cle No. 3204 on the coupon. 


No. 3316—Industrial 
Vacuum 


A 55-gal. wet-dry vacuum, built 
for use where larger equipment is 
needed, has been announced by Multi- 
Clean Products, Inc. It is powered 
by a 1% H.P. motor delivering a 
minimum water lift of 80 in. and 


the company 


has an independent cooling system 
to cool the motor, the firm reports. 

The vacuum is mounted on a roll- 
er bearing, 3-wheel rubber tired dolly. 
Other features of the product, as 
listed by the manufacturer, include 
a large gate valve, an easily read 
gauge, bronze wool filter for wet or 
dry pickup, baked enamel! finish and 
attachments. 


No. 3185— Pineapple 
Concentrate 


Albert Albek, Inc., has announced 
the production of a pineapple flavor 
that, according to the firm, “cap- 
tures both the flavor and aroma of 
the fruit.” Samples are available. 


For more information circle No. 3185 
on the coupon. 


SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 
won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 


STATE MILLING 
Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


F ay quality baking flours are known by 

the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 

t performance in the shop. ACME 
ont buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking 


tor 


THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


DWIGHT 


BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WH KES BARRE, PA. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour Manufacturers of 
Plain and Selfrising CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. CORN SPECIALTIES 
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WINNIPEG... Farmers in the prai- 
rie provinces of Canada are faced 
with two “grave and unusual” dif- 
ficulties because of the wet weather 
that prevailed during the 1951 har- 
vest, it is pointed out in @ recent is- 
sue of a bulletin published by the 
Searle Grain Co, Ltd 

“The first, and perhaps the most 
serious, concerns the germination of 
the grain which farmers intend to 
sow this spring to make next year's 
crop,” it was stated. The second dif- 
ficulty is the keeping of the damp 
grain farmers now have in store from 
going cut of condition 

Unusual and widely varying results 
in germination are being obtained 
from tests of the samples of grain 
farmers have already submitted to 
official laboratories. It was stated 
frost alone in many instances has 
either killed or has seriously lowered 
the germination grain was 
harvested before it had matured and 
it, too, was adversely affected 

The Searle bulletin made the fol- 
lowing recommendations: (1) Farm- 
ers should first secure a moisture 
test on the grain they have in their 
bins and which they intend to sow. If 
the grain contains more than 16% 
moisture, it should not be considered 
as suitable for seed 

(2) If grain contains less than 16% 
moisture, then it may be suitable for 
seeding, but a germination test should 
be made to make sure of its suitabil- 
ity 

(3) If the farmer is unable himself 
to secure supplies of dry grain of 
good germination for seed, then he 


Some 


4. Arthur Rank 
J. ARTHUR RANK NAMED 
RANKS, LTD., CHAIRMAN 


LONDON J. Arthur Rank, chair- 
man of the Odeon movie theater 
group and well known in film pro- 
duction circles, has succeeded his late 
brother, James V. Rank, as chairman 
of Ranks, Ltd., and of the operating 
company of Joseph Rank, Ltd, which 
it controls 

Mr. Rank still remains a joint man 
aging director of Joseph Rank, Ltd. 
the other being his brother-in-law 
S. B. Askew. Appointed as directors 
of Ranks, Ltd, are Anthony B. As- 
kew and Joseph McA. Rank, nephews 
of J. Arthur Rank. Both have been 
directors of Joseph Rank, Ltd., for 
some time 
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Seed Wheat Supply Poses Problem 


for Canadian Prairie Provinces 


should apply to his District Agri 
cultural Representative or write to 
the Department of Agriculture of his 
province, stating that his grain is 
not suitable for seed, ard asking for 
quantity of 
germinate 


assistance in securing a ¢ 
commercial seed that will 
well 

There are, of course, supplies of 
registered and certified seed that are 
obtainable and which have 
tested for germination 


been well 
Farmers are 
not in the habit of buying large quan- 
tities of this high class seed because 
of the extra expense involved, so usu- 
ally about 90% of all seed sown in 
the spring by farmers to produce 
Canada's prairie crops cornes from the 
grain the farmer harvested from the 
current crop 

Farmers should not make any de 
cisions on the suitability of 
seed based on the mere 


grain for 
ippearance 
of the grain, but should have both 
moisture and germination tests made 
before seeding it 
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EXPORTS OF CANADIAN 
WHEAT DECLINE SHARPLY 


WINNIPEG~-A sharp cutback was 
recorded in December exports of Ca 
nadian wheat, which dropped to 16 
800,000 bu, or less than one half of 
the previous month's export volume 
of 35.500.000 bu 
Board of 
Canada 


according to the 
Grain Commissioners for 
Clearances, however still held 
shipments recorded for the 
same month in 1950 of 10,200,000 and 


above 


average December loadings for the 
past 10 years of 12,700,000 

U.S. imports, included in above to- 
tals, registered a less than proportional 
with 4,700,000 going for mill- 
ing in bond and domestic consumption 
during the month, as against 5.700.000 
bu. in November. Cumulative U.S. im- 
ports of Canadian wheat amount to 
18. 800.000 bu., nearly three times the 
6.400.000 bu. absorbed by the US 
markets during the period in 
1990 


decline 


Canadian wheat flour exports to- 
taling the equivalent of 3,200,000 bu 
wheat were 900,000 bu. below the No- 
vember level, 1,000,000 bu. down from 
the total recorded for December, 
1950, and 1,100,000 bu. under the 10- 
year average for the month. To date, 
clearances of wheat flour totaling 16,- 
000.000, are 2,800,000 bu. short of 
last year’s August to December total 
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DAVID T. RUSSELL, 89, 
BRITISH IMPORTER, DIES 


GLASGOW, SCOTLAND— David T 
Russell, a senior member of the Brit- 
ish flour importing trade, died here 
recently at the age of 89. Although 
n failing health in recent years, he 
never lost interest in the trade af- 
fairs in which he played a prominent 
part for more than 50 years. As a 
past president of the Glasgow Corn 
Trade Assn. his counsels were re- 
spected throughout the trade 

Mr. Russell was chairman of D. T 
tussell & Baird, Ltd., flour, grain, 
oatmeal and feedstuffs importer, 
which was founded in 1903. It subse- 
quently expanded to take in branches 
at Leith, Belfast, Liverpool, with in- 
terests, through an associate firm, in 
the Republic of Ireland 
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No Cut in British 
Flour Imports 
from Canada Seen 


TORONTO — Canadian authorities 
have expressed the opinion that the 
recent import cuts instituted by Brit- 
ain in an effort to check the slide in 
the sterling area's gold and dollar 
reserve and to regain economic sta- 
bility will have little or no effect 
on trade with Canada. Business, it is 
stated, is already pared to the mini- 
mum. 

The officials listed wheat and flour 
among the commodities in which de- 
liveries will continue on a normal 
basis 

British importers have no infor- 
mation which leads them to believe 
that any cuts in flour requirements 
are likely. The trade is currently 
working through a 350,000-ton inter- 
government flour contract with the 
Canadian mills, and no change is seen 
likely before the end of the 1951-52 
crop year. 

Britain's need for imported flour 
was underlined by the statement 
made by Gwilym Lloyd George, min- 
ister of food, who recently declared 
that when the Conservative govern- 
ment took office from the Socialists 
it was found that stocks of wheat 
and flour were at a lower level than 
in 1941, the most dangerous year of 
the war when German submarine ac- 
tivity caused the loss of many food- 
carrying convoys. It is the reported 
aim of the British authorities to re- 
build reserves to a more satisfactory 
level, and wheat and flour, therefore, 
are classed as priority imports 


Canadian Comment... ny 


FUTURE WHEAT POLICY — What 


the western wheat producer really 


requires from the wheat pact has 


been crystallized in a_ resolution 
passed by the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture at its annual convention 
in Montreal. The resolution stated 
“That we support the International 
Wheat Agreement in principle; that 
we recommend the renewal of the In 
Wheat Agreement; and 
recommend that in fu- 
ture agreements of this kind provi 
sion should be made to adjust prices 
in relation to changing farm produc 
tion and living costs; and that the 
present floor and ceiling prices be 


ternational 
we further 


substantially increased 

Supporting the resolution, J. H 
Wesson, president of the Saskatche 
wan Wheat Pool, pointed out that the 
first two parts represented principles 
while the latter two expressed ob 
jectives. He suggested that the trend 
towards a lower Class 2 price would 
have continued had the Korean war 
not changed the situation. But, apart 
from that limited period, experience 
under the agreement established the 
necessity of having changes in the 
next agreement 

When the present agreement was 
negotiated Mr Wesson declared 
there was a depression complex. Im- 
porting countries were certain that 
some time they would have to buy at 
the floor prices fixed by the agree- 
ment. Consequently, they tried to 
make this floor as low as possible 
and succeeded in getting a declining 
floor year by year. As things turned 


out, the price had never been near 
the floor. Exporting countries like 
Canada had been compelled to sell 
at a fixed ceiling price which was 
below the Class 2 price 

If it was right for importing coun- 
tries to have a receding floor, Mr 
Wesson asserted, then it was equally 
proper for the new agreement to 
contain the principle that exporting 
countries were entitled to an accel- 
erated ceiling 


DOMESTIC PRICE—The federation 
also adopted a which 
would have the effect of separating 
the domestic price of wheat from the 
IWA price to which it is currently 
tied. This principle was adopted ef- 
fective Aug. 1, 1946 when the home 
price was made the same as that 
under the Anglo-Canadian Wheat 
sidizing the bread eater 


resolution 


Claims have been made by the 
farmers that the millers, and conse- 
quently the consumer, should pay the 
Class 2 price because the present sys- 
tem means that the producer is sub- 
Agreement 

Mr. Wesson, supporting the resolu- 
tion, declared that it was unfair to 
make the producer take a loss on 
domestic wheat when the price index 
showed that costs of production were 
steadily rising. An increase in price, 
he claimed, would not necessarily re- 
sult in higher bread costs because the 
Bureau of Statistics had demonstrat- 
ed in the past that there was a mar- 
gin which the flour industry could 


George E. Swarbreck 


take up without making further de- 
mands on the consumer 


WRONG WAY TO HELP—An econo- 
mist-—-Dr. E. C. Hope of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture—suggests 
that Canada send $100 million worth 
of feed grains to Britain as a gift, 
the cost to be charged to the Cana- 
dian government. Not only would this 
aid austerity-ridden Britain, he de- 
clares, but it would help lift the 
huge stocks of feed grains resulting 
from a big crop and bad weather 

Many reasons are offered as to 
why such a plan cannot be counte- 
nanced. Chief among them is the fact 
that Britain, no longer under the 
domination of the Socialists, does not 
wish to accept charitable bequests 
The American and Canadian postwar 
loans are being repaid with interest 
and while the assistance provided 
by the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration was, in a way, charit- 
able, it was intended as a means to- 
wards putting Europe generally on its 
economic feet 

Such a scheme would upset inter- 
national markets and cut down other 
countries’ chances of selling food to 
Britain. Trade must be two-way if it 
is to be successful and the only way 
the people of the U.S. and Canada 
can provide Britain with the neces- 
sary funds to buy wheat, flour and 
other basic commodities is to buy 
British goods, for by so doing they 
will increase Britain's dollar re- 
sources and contribute to the eco- 
nomic stability so long desired 


: = 
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Overseas Newsnotess ... ay Miers 
Fereign Correspondents 


AUSTRALIAN POSITION The Au- 
stralian Wheat Board is reported to 
have upped its price for wheat sold 
outside the International Wheat 
Agreement by 20¢ bu. This price hike 
is more theoretical than real because 
the lower than usual harvest means 
that domestic requirements, plus the 
IWA commitment of 88.7 million 
bushels, will absorb the bulk of avail- 
able supplies, leaving little or noth- 
ing for sale on a Class 2 basis. De- 
spite this situation, however, 16,000 
tons of flour were sold to Ceylon 
outside the pact in December last 
year. The deal was closed in the 
face of intense competition from Can- 
ada but since the amount did not 
represent Ceylon’s full requirement 
there is a prospect of Canada obtain- 
ing some business in the near future. 

Sir John Teasdale, chairman of the 
board, has repeated his warning that 
Australia is facing yet another dis- 
astrous harvest because of the small- 
er acreage now being prepared for 
sowing. If this pessimistic outlook is 
confirmed by events, the total amount 
of wheat available for marketing in 
the four eastern states in 1952-53 
will be sufficient only for stock feed 
and for flour mills working two shifts 
in New South Wales and three shifts 
in Victoria, South Australia and 
Queensland. Little or no unmilled 
wheat will be available for sale 
abroad, but flour exports are likely 
to be increased, according to observ- 
ers 

John McEwen, minister of com- 
merce and agriculture, has also con- 
firmed the possibility that Australia 
may not be able to meet her IWA 
commitment during the current crop 
year and that some modification may 
have to be sought from the wheat 
council. 

Despite the possibility that 
unmilled wheat will be in short sup- 
ply in the crop year 1952-53, the 
Australians have signed a new trade 
agreement with Sweden which in- 
volves the supply of wheat. Sweden 
has an agreement quota of 2,756,000 
bu. of which Australia has supplied 
1,493,000 bu. during the present crop 
year. The quota was completed with 


E. D. SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


Members ard of Trad 
wi nn A Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Flour, Feed, Seed Grain, Screenings 
Over 30 Years’ Experience Your Guar 


antee of Ser 


vice 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


Cable Address—MILPRODS, Winnipeg 
MILLING PRODUCTS LTD. 
P.O.B, 3007 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 


Exporters of 
Grain, Flour and Allied Products 


Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


1,291,000 bu. from the U.S. The Swe- 
dish authorities are not anxious to 
take flour and, if wheat is required, 
the U.S. 1952-53 share may be in- 
creased. 


BRITISH ADMIXTURE—The admix- 
ture of imported flour with national 
flour in England and Wales was re- 
duced from 12%% to 10% effective 
Jan. 28 although it remains at 15°% 
in Scotland and Northern Ireland. 
Percentages were raised from 7's 
and 12‘, %, respectively, in December 
last year. These percentages relate 
to the total product containing ad- 
mixed flour. 

On the same date the grist for 
bread flour manufacture was amend- 
ed to include a minimum of 25% 
home grown wheat and a maximum 
of 50% Manitoba. The grades of Man- 
itoba being used were not specified 
but it is presumed that they will be 
made up of Nos. 3 and 4 and possibly 
made up of other imported wheats 
some No. 5. The balance of 25% is 
other than Manitoba and, of this, not 
more than one fifth may be Austral- 
ian or white American wheat. The 
government directive adds that where 
durum wheat is allocated by the au- 
thorities such allocations must be 
taken up and used. 

EGYPT HIKES WHEAT ACREAGE 
—Maintaining previous policy, the 
Egyptian government has again stipu- 
lated the minimum wheat acreage 
which farmers must plant this year. 
This direction stems from efforts to 
hike home breadgrain production to 
offset the need for imported supplies. 
Some difficulty has been experienced 
because of the cutback in Australian 
deliveries of wheat and flour and ne- 
gotiations have been proceeding in 
North America. The difficult political 
situation in Egypt is not being al- 
lowed to interfere with the agricui- 
tural program, and engineering proj- 
ects designed to supplement the ir- 
rigation system, in order to make 
more land suitable for planting, are 
proceeding. 


TURKISH EXPORTS — Following 
the announcement that last year's 
good crops would provide a surplus 
of 750,000 tons of all types of grain 
for export, the Turkish government 
has made a deal with France for the 
sale of 10,000 tons of rye and 50,000 
tons of barley. The Turkish surplus 
will help solve the serious deficiency 
problem now confronting European 
and middle eastern countries, though 
marketmen stress that major reli- 
ance will still have to be placed on 
North America, particularly for 
breadgrains. 


FEAR OF DECONTROL—Lord Man- 
croft, a British Conservative politi- 
cian, has had something to say about 
the fear of decontrol which besets 
many businessmen. Speaking at the 
annual dinner of the London Cattle 
Food Trade Assn. in London he said 
that it was just as important for 
free enterprise to put its own house 
in order as it was for the nationalized 
industries. He asserted that the 
Anglo-American productivity teams, 
which have been making comparisons 
of industrial methods in the US. 
and U.K., had produced disquiet- 
ing evidence of the amount of spring 


cleaning needed. Lord Mancroft de- 
clared that some businessmen would 
not welcome much relaxation of con- 
trols which for 12 years had provid- 
ed a cloak for laziness, inefficiency 
or monopoly. 
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N.W. Retail Feed 
Group Reelects 
Clarence Scow 


MINNEAPOLIS—Members of the 
Northwest Retail Feed Assn. at their 
20th annual convention Jan. 21-22 had 
an opportunity to swap ideas with 
industry specialists and each other 
on a number of top business topics. 

The vehicle for this idea exchange 
was a program built around a series 
of five panel discussions covering 
machinery, personne! relations, mer- 
chandising, feed formulation and 
credit. The convention was held at 
Hotel Nicollet. 

Two addresses by industry organi- 
zation leaders, a movie, style show, 
banquet, floor show and dance round- 
ed out the program. 

Clarence Scow, Long Prairie 
(Minn.) Milling Co., was reelected 
president of the organization, and 
Eldon Roddis, Roddis Feed Co., 
Rochester, Minn, was renamed vice 
president. W. D. Flemming, the Grain 


& Feed Review, continues as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Chosen directors were Harold 
Smith, Roesler Milling Co., Waseca, 
Minn.; Julius Kornman, Princeton 
(Minn.) Mill & Elevator Co.; Clar- 
ence Elmer, Elmer Jobbing Co., 
Evansville, Minn. and J. J. Ebel, 
Peterson-Biddick Co. Jamestown, 
N_D. 

In resolutions the association 
pledged its efforts to establish more 
district organizations, urged adequate 
allocations of steel for the grain and 
feed industry and recommended that 
feed control officials establish stand- 
ards and definitions of antibiotics, It 
also restated its recommendation of 
previous years that feed tax collec- 
tions be used first for policing feed 
laws, then for research. 
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Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
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», EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 


Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
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ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 
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LEATHER BELTING FIRM cally American business story show herited tradition of s und in- 


ing the pment frorr ma ist d pment lod thei 
HAS 250TH ANNIVERSARY handicraft mdustr expanded int ’ sbeoratories . elop 
PHILADELPHIA. The story of ™é#nutactul ganization during more efficient product 
two and one half centuries of con the industrial revolution, to @ moderr The booklet cone ! with = tin 
tinuous operation #8 an American successful large-scale industrial firn staten . Rhoad 
busines firm is outlined in a recent The sto began in 1702 when Jo & the 
3 booklet by J. FE. Rhoads & Sons, in soph Khoads inherited a tract of land reateat name ' An ndu 
dustrial leather belting firm of Phila in Marple, Pa l2 miles outside of proug Ki nat alter 
deiphia, celebrating its 290th anni Philadelphia, Here the piones farm t is 
ren this month er cleared a ttle extra land. built a deru alice dt i worth- 
The booklet contains the story of a Vat or two, du few pools and 
business firm unique in American in troughs and started tanning leather aa 
dustry. a story of an industry and a for neighboring settlers in the con RAYMOND BARNES HEADS 
firm whose progress can be traced unity PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE 
through the pages of American hi At that time America was a re . hy 
rane Yet. even more amazing than Mote colony boasting a population of PHILADELPHI A Raymond J tural wheat supt 
Bar nes, president « Tidewater Grain Our ™ northwester® 
the age and progress of the company some settlers scattered along ‘ : territory pest bak- 
is the fact that for these 250 years the coast nd a considerab! larger . dency in 
has been developed under the di number of Indians struggling to con 7 ing herd 4 
ection of a single famil tain them there the world 
The story of J. Rhoads & Sons Today, J. Edgar, Philip G., Richard, = We get virsi" 
re reviewed in the booklet is a typi H. and John B. Rhoads carry on an hie rship on from i 
1951 operations, Mr. Barne noted it — pn and we : 
was fortunate for tl trades repre freely also 
: sented in the exchange that only a nee Os market which draw 
ew produc ha i ceiling this ares 
levels. He reported that the hurne 4 of choice 
of grain handled her r eased very This backgroun ie readily 
ibstantially over 19% with » 44 baking excellence 
million bushel total comparing with a apparent a flours in the 2 
ttle over 21 million bushes in the 
previous year baker) 
(ither officers elected were Albert 
4 I Hood, president of f Dunwoody 
: & Co., vice president, and Edward W 
Oecescher president of th Pennsy]- The 
: ; vania Warehouse and Safe Deposit : 
Co., treasurer. Harry B. Light, vice BINSON 
i president of traffic for the Reading | 
Co., was elected a director to fill Milling 
the unexpired term of Joseph A 
Fisher, who resigned post with the A NSAS 
exchange upon becoming president of ALIN KA 
‘ the Reading railroad. Mr. I it will MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWwTSs. ‘ 


GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 


Six other directors to fill two-year 


a terms, were elected: Philip W. Mark- 

a 


2 ley, president of P. R. Markley, Inc 
-WMillers of John R. Bennett, John R. Bennett 
Co.; R. Newton Brey, Brey & Sharp- Whitewater Flour” 


ess; Charles I. Rini, president of 


CAPACITY SIl K FI OSS FI Ol R 

4 4 we 9 Upton ice president of the Phila- 17 7 

10,400 WHITEWATED FLOUR MILLS CO 

lelphia National Bank, and Andrew w water, Kanans 


Whole Wheat Flour & J. Schickling, Jr., secretary of Jef- 


feries & Manz 


STORAGE 


Pure Soft Wheat Cake Flour oF The Williams Bros. C 
they EVANSVILLE, ILL... The C. Beck 
er Milling Co. has announced the e 
th rain elevator at Burk ! Neserve a ght fr the grow 
Station to Harold W ers at elevators we own perate 
ff esident manager of the Huegely 


Grain Co., Inc., Evansville 


“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
WICHITA : KANSAS co MPANY LA PREMIATA COMPANY pal, AMERICAN SPECIAL’ 
ANNOUNCES EXPANSION of conten) 
MILLS AT WICHITA & CHERRYVALE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO mas, and secures mont of whew 
a Premiata Macaroni Corp. in Connells- RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell. Kansas 


le has announced an expansion pro- 


AC ME RY E HIGH GLUTEN PLOURS | acquired by Vincent J. ant Evans Milling Co. 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR sane Raymond Cuneo and their sister, Jen 

Ali Grades The Morrison Milling Co. nic A. Cuneo, at! of Connetisville. The Manufacture Kiln Dried 


FISHER -FALLGATTER MILLING CO. Deaton, Texas controlling shares were purchased 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN Emphatically Independent from Jesse C. Stewart, retired Pitts Caparity. 16.000 Kusne 


in now ing in Cor 
105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL formeriy with the 1) CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: reneral sales managet ST. LOUIS, MO. 


While its main sales territory is 


LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent shipments to Florida, New York and 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent the District of Columbia “a r 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent is tHe We Specialize 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear BUYS ELEVATOR 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS FREELAND PARK, IND. Fred FLOUR for BAKERS 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark Brouillette has bought the grain 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. “The heardstousn Mills” 


manager BEARDSTOWN HLLINOTS 


q 


TS Or 


or 
next 


ie ousiness is mostly people. When you think of 
tkinso: u pr iSly think of a name on a sack, 
r r Din-Aged* trademark, or of a flour 
% given your satisfaction. But we also h pe é a 
some of the people who make the flour, handle | 
your shipment, write the order--or even the one wi 
os whose final aim is to see that you get the Fi | 
get t KNOW uS Dé er and we nope to get t } 
Know you better. We hope that more and mors 
you wiil Duy Atk inson fl ALKIN be 
Mi g Yompany, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Percentage ina ecine 
many local * the 9th floor of the Flour Exchange. We have a 
are a € eos that mos and | 
Lis tion, ® Psy the whole place has just been rede rated, vr ate 
» gperats alice ries. Le ‘ 
eney'r « for 4 — 
at where recoras * 
4 aa Whi 50, 00x theese ¢ er 
ays ¢ k wheat--including sight and smell. Art Lornbach, chie , 
Atk sample the onte-over, with helpful ments ty Ea 
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OR nearly 150 years Canadians have known that “if 
it's Ogilvie — it’s good!” Year after year this great 
Canadian company has grown bigger and bigger — 
because it has consistently turned out only the best. 

Ogilvie products include quality flour for every 
purpose —a complete line of prepared baking mixes, 
rolled oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B Cereal 
and “Miracle” farm-tested, scientifically balanced feeds 
for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Mentreal — Fert Williom 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal 


all codes used 
OF -20NM 


Chemicals in Foods 


HAZARDS IN THE USE OF 
CHEMICAL ADDITIVES IN FOOD 

A clear distinction should be made 
“tween hazards which may exist, or 

sult from accident, during manufac- 
r during the use or application 

large quantities of pestic ides to 

protect crops or animals from the 
ivages of pests, and the hazards 
which may result if more than mini- 
mal quantities of these chemicals re- 
main in foods. Food hazards should 
not be confused with hazards due to 
accident during manufacture, use, or 
application 

Also, a careful distinction must be 
made between hazard and toxicity 
Toxicity is the capacity of a substance 
to produce injury; hazard is the prob- 
ability that injury will result from 
the use of the substance in the quan- 
tity and in the manner proposed. An 
estimate of the hazard in relation to 
any substance must be based upon 
knowledge of the toxicity and of the 
details of its use 

There need be no hazards involved 
in the use of chemical additives in 
foods provide d adequate scientific re- 
search programs are carried out prior 
to the use of an additive. The fact 
that a chemical is toxic does not 
mean per se that its proper use as an 
additive will entail a hazard to man 

Practical and effective, though not 
perfect, scientific techniques have 
been worked out to determine the 
toxicity of chemicals to laboratory 
animals. Taking into consideration 
the toxicity of the chemical, the 
amount proposed for addition to food 
and the variety and types of food to 
which it is proposed to be added, it is 
possible to reach an expert judgment 
of the hazard involved. With this in- 
formation available, no reputable 
manufacturer would add any chemi- 
cal to food when a hazard to the 
public health is involved. Legal meas- 
ures are designed to protect the pub- 
lic from any use of chemical addi- 
tives without these adequate safe- 
guards. A Select Committee of the 
House of Representatives is at pres- 
ent investigating the adequacy of ex- 
isting legislation to accomplish this 
purpose 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES WHICH 
SHOULD GOVERN THE USE OF 
CHEMICAL ADDITIVES 


Questions of hazards posed by 
chemical additives in foods require 
objective unbiased scientific study, 
with due consideration of many types 
of possible advantages and disadvan- 
tages which may accompany the use 
of the proposed additive. It is funda- 
mental, however, that decisions re- 
garding foods should aid in making 
possible an adequate supply of whole- 
some foods with good consumer ac- 
ceptability. A wholesome food prod- 
uct must, among other qualities, 
supply at least the nutritional val- 
ues which are traditionally associat- 
ed with the food and it must be safe 
for continuous use in the diet under 
a variety of patterns of consumption 
which are to be expected to occur 
during the course of its use. Deci- 
sions emerging from such a variety 
of considerations must involve judg- 
ments made through understanding 
and interpretation of critically de- 
signed scientific studies. The consid- 
erations are so varied as to demand 
group study and mature, conservative 
judgment 

Experimental studies of the physio- 
logical, pharmacological, and _bio- 
chemical behavior of a proposed addi- 
tive, made in various species of lab- 
oratory animals and in limited num- 
bers of humans, can reduce to a very 
low degree the uncertainty of its 
safety. The extent of such studies 
of a particular additive in food varies 
with several factors which determine 
the amount and form likely to be con- 
sumed by the human. A group of such 
considerations have been proposed 
recently by the food protection com- 
mittee 

An intentional chemical additive 


phy Cable Address: Parrheim 
GRAIN 


\ Frour 


\ ) Feeps 
& Export 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINMIPEG — CALGARY — MONTQEAL 


Haple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


JIANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR"” 


SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 


Port Colborne Mills 


Capacity 26,000 ewt. Daily 


WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Cb... 
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should not be used in a food until its 


safety for a ven food use has been 
established beyond reasonable doubt 
as judged by competent experts. Simi- 
larly, the safety of incidental addi- 
tives must be established in terms 
of their occurrence in food products 
as marketed. While the ultimate test 
of complete safety is the alert obser- 


vation and intelligent scrutiny of the 


effects of the use of a substance in 


foods, a new additive should not be 
used until the best judgment based 
upon studies on animals, and where 
possible on man, indicates that dele- 
terious effects will not result 
WHAT PRECAUTIONS 
ARE BEING TAKEN? 
General Procedures 

During the past several years 
there has been considerable discus- 
sion of the possibility that hazards 
might accompany the use of chemi- 
cal additives in the production and 
processing of foods. Although there 
has been no justification for any of 


the exaggerated viewpoints that have 
been widely circulated, it is true that 
so many new chemicals have been 
introduced in the past 10 years, and 
still others are in immediate prospect, 
that it is well to examine the exist- 
ing situation 

Contrary to some ideas that have 
been circulated, reliable food proc- 
essors have not reduced the nutrition- 
al quality of our foods or created in- 
ferior through the use of 
chemical additives Actually, the 
quality and sanitary characteristics 
of our foods have been improving 
Likewise, there is no evidence that 
consumption of foods resulting from 
the use of the new materials in crop 
production or in the production and 
processing of have created 
mysterious disease epidemics or en- 
dangered the health of people. It is 
to the credit of industrial concerns 
and law-enforcing agencies that they 
been make so much 
without jeopardizing the 
health of the public 

The first evaluation of toxicity of 
chemicals is usually made by the com- 
which create them. This is 
necessary to protect the employees 
who must handle the chemicals in the 
factory and research laboratory, and 
later, to protect the food and to main- 
tain the good will and confidence of 
consumers The reliable industrial 
concern starts toxicity measurements 
new material shows 
promise of beneficial use. The first ex- 
periments are usually made in their 


products 


foods 


have able to 


progress 


panies 


as soon as a 


own laboratories or under contract 
with a private toxicological labora- 
tory staffed by competent toxicolo- 
gists. In addition to these direct serv- 
ices, many concerns have also estab- 
lished fellowships and grants-in-aid 
with medical colleges, universities, 


and hospitals where they can secure 
disinterested advice and find compe- 
tent pharmacologists and toxicolo- 
gists to direct the research 

Many 
established 


food processors also have 
their own laboratories 
and have exercised precautions in 
using new materials. Some of the 
progress in detecting residues of pes- 
ticides and in developing methods for 
removing traces of chemicals by 
washing has come from these labora- 
tories. They, too, have sponsored ex- 
tensive research in colleges and uni- 
versities, particularly in the field of 
nutrition 

Although the reliable chemical 
manufacturers and food processors 
have established these procedures, 
there is room for honest differences 
of opinion in interpreting the haz- 
ards involved. Wide differences of 
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opinion can usually be resolved by 
further study and consultation with 
the appropriate government agencies. 


Functions of Federal Government 
Regulatory Agencies 

Four federal agencies are respon- 
sible for the protection of the public 
They function by the administration 
of different laws and by conducting 
their own research 

The U.S. Public Health Service is 
responsible for public health in its 
broadest aspects. Investigations are 
made into the use of chemicals to 
control diseases and insects affecting 
man, the effect of chemicals on men 
associated with the manufacture of 
chemicals, the effect on spray opera- 
tors, and the effect of ingested chem- 
icals on man 

The Meat Inspection Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
controls the use of certain chemical 
additives in meat and meat food prod- 
ucts under authority of the Meat In- 
spection Act of 1907 

The Insecticide Division of the U.S 
Department of Agriculture is respon- 
sible for the registration of all 
pesticides under the Insecticide, Fun- 
gicide, and Rodenticide Act of 1947 

The Administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency is charged with the 
responsibility of enforcing the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938. He 
has the power to prevent shipment 
in interstate commerce of any food 
adulterated by a poisonous or dele- 
terious ingredient. The administrator 
is also responsible for the establish- 
ment of standards of identity for food 
products and for the promulgation of 
tolerances for chemical additives 
where these are required in process- 
ing. The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion maintains elaborate toxicology 
laboratories. 

The Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
directed the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator to establish a safe residue 
tolerance level for each chemical 
shown to be a poisonous material but 
necessary to the production of food 

New intentional chemical additives 
may be introduced into foods by 
either of two procedures. Some foods 
have established standards of iden- 
tity promulgated by the Administra- 
tor of the Federal Security Agency 
only after review of all existing data 
Anyone wishing to substitute a ma- 
terial for an ingredient named in the 
standard, or to add a new substance, 
must petition for a hearing. Many 
foods do not have established stand- 
ards of identity so that the food 
processor must carry the full respon- 
sibility for adding any new chemical 
and must observe the provisions of 
the 1938 act that prohibit the addi- 
tion of poisonous or deleterious in- 
gredients. 

The adequacy of existing legislation 
to safeguard the public health in re- 
lation to the use of chemicals in foods 
has recently been under considera- 
tion by a House of Representatives 
Select Committee. The U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Foods and Drugs has testi- 
fied before this committee that exist- 
ing legislation is not adequate and 
additional legislation has been pro- 


In addition to the federal laws, 40 
states have laws regulating the use 
and sale of chemicals. These laws are 
administered either through the de- 
partments of public health or agri- 
culture in the various states. Some 
of these laws are modeled on a uni- 
form pattern, while others vary in 
important respects. A concerted ef- 
fort has been made to encourage the 
standardization of these laws so that 
the movement of chemicals in inter- 
state commerce would be facilitated. 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Paul M. Petersen, vice president of 
International Milling Co. in charge of 
the durum division, and Mrs. Petersen 
are vacationing at Miami Beach, Fla 
They will return to Minneapolis 
Feb. 18. 


dohn Tatam, vice president of the 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Mrs. Tatam and two of their chil- 
dren left last week for a vacation of 
skiing at Sun Valley, Idaho. 


Appointment of Arthur Wesson as 
controller of Milprint, Inc., Milwau- 
kee, has been announced by Roland 
Ewens, president of the packaging 
concern. Mr. Wesson formerly was 
treasurer and director of Nu-Enamel 
Corp. A certified public accountant, 
he has had 20 years of experience in 
tax and general accounting control 


Philip W. Pillsbury, president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
been elected president of the Family 
and Children’s Service of Minneapolis. 

Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, Chica- 
go, spent Jan, 28 in Kansas City call- 
ing on millers. On Jan. 29 he was in 
Topeka where he spoke at a confer- 
ence called by the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture. 

Visitors Jan. 30 at the Millers Na- 
tional Federation office, Chicago, were 
Elmer W. Reed, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, and Allan 
Q. Moore, vice president of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board of General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, and Mrs. Bullis are enjoying 
a brief vacation at Castle Hot 
Springs, Ariz. 


Dr. John 8. Andrews, head of the 
food research department of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, underwent a 
minor operation Jan. 31. He plans to 
return to his desk Feb. 18 


C, E. Jacobson, flour mill manager, 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., and Mrs. Jacobson have an- 
nounced the birth of a son, James 
Edward. 


Dr. Ruth M. Leverton, director of 
human nutrition research, depart- 
ment of home economics, University 


of Nebraska, was a visitor at the 
Millers National Federation office, 
Chicago, Jan. 29. 

* 


Fred White, White Bakery, Brant- 
ford, Ont., has been appointed to ful- 
fill the unexpired term of the late 
Nelson Dempster as president of the 
Ontario Bakers Assn. 

Glen F. Hilts, vice president, Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, and 
Mrs. Hilts recently drove to Anthony, 
Kansas, to be present at a family 
reunion in celebration of his father’s 
96th birthday. 

Carl Schenker, director of the over- 
seas division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
New York, was in Minneapolis last 
week, as was A. L. Ingram, New 


York = district 
products sales 


manager of bakery 


Frank A. Miller, senior partner of 
James E. Bennett & Co., Chicago, left 
Jan. 30 for a three-week stay at Palm 
Beach, Fla. 


Paul J. Babue, vice president and 
manager of the,Chadron (Neb.) Mill- 
ing Co., recently called on the flour 
trade in Kansas City 


Robert Mullen, advertising man- 
ager of King Midas Flour Mills, Min- 
neapolis, has been serving on the 
Hennepin County Petit’ Jury for the 
past two weeks 


Charlies C. Chinski, Chinski Trad- 
ing Corp., New York, has left for 
Texas to visit relatives after which 
he will spend some time in Shreve- 
port, La 


Tom 8. Boyd, vice president and 
sales manager, Walnut Creek Milling 
Co., Great Bend, Kansas, last week 
completed a business trip through 
southern and southeastern states 


Steve Vesecky, vice president and 
director of purchases, Campbell-Tag- 
gart Associated Bakeries, Inc., Dal- 
las, visited friends in Kansas City 
over the past week end 
Charlies H. Maddox of the overseas 
division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., New 
York, is on a business trip through 
the Caribbean area 
A. H. Kamel of the Ministry of 
Agriculture in Egypt was a recent 
visitor at the Buffalo Corn Exchange 
He is in this country to study meth- 
ods of flour milling and feed manu- 
facturing and expects to stay for 
six months. He will visit various ex- 
changes and mills on his way to the 
West Coast, where he will end his 
tour 


M,. F. Mulroy, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Russetl-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and Mrs. Mulroy are va- 
cationing in Florida and Cuba. 


Robert T. Howle, district manager 
of wholesale bakery products sales 
in the southern region of General 
Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, visited 
the company plant in Amarillo, Tex- 
as, where Mr. Howle was located for 
a number of years before his recent 
transfer to Oklahoma City 

John T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread 
Co., Toledo, and chairman of the na- 
tional affairs committee of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn., and Mrs. McCar- 
thy recently spent a week visiting the 
latter's relatives in the St. Paul area 

George Dagwell, an official of Ho- 
vis, Ltd., in the U.K., is planning a 
visit to the U.S. and Canada. 

E. C. May, who was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Crete (Neb.) Mills, 
has assumed his new duties as divi- 
sional sales manager for Consolidat- 
ed Flour Mills Co., Wichita. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices ere quoted in 
the principal manufecturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may heave been made 


and takers flour probably about 
equally divided. Running time was 
maintained at around four days 
Prices were unchanged, except that 
clears were a little easier Quota 
tions Feb 2: extra high patent fam 
ily $7.30@7.50, high patent $7100 
7%). standard bakers, unenriched 
$5.9006. first clears, unenriched $4.75 
delivered Texas common 
points 

Omaha: Despite a break in the 
wheat market last week, flour buy 
ers turned a cold shoulder Buyers 
ideas were Rau below what the 
mills were willing to sell for 

There was very narrow interest 
from all buyers. A few of the chain 
bakers bought small amounts) The 
West Indies bought small shipments 
for export 

Oklahoma City Sales averaged 
28%, compared with 37% the pre 
vious week and 65° a year ago 
Bookings were divided 60 to fam 
ily buyers and 40% to bakers. Op 
erations averaged 68 compared 
with 74°) a week earlier and &8S% 
last year Prices closed unchanged 


Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 


points, Feb 2 carlots, family short 
patent $6507.55, standard patent 
86250 7.25. bakery unenriched short 
patent $5 800595. standard patent 
$5650 580, straight grade $5600 
+75: truck lots Sse higher on all 


grades 


Central West 


sank 


states area last 


back in 


week 


sales 


Chieage: Flour 
the central 
from the 


decline 


showing a moderate 


previous record when bookings 
ranged to around 75°) of mill capac 
ity 

Given as reasons for slow bookings 
were the commonly held behef that 
lower prices are coming, and the un 
willingness of buyers to go out on a 
lineb in the face of such an expec 
tancy. Better news from Korea, the 


relief occurring in the Egyptian crisis 


and freer movement of grain from the 


country all encouraged the hope that 
lower prices might be in the offing 

There was some decline in flour 
prices last week, but bakers and 
other buyers were disappointed that 
the new quotations did not fully re 
flect the sharp setback occurring in 


the wheat market Jan. 31. Mills were 


prevented from showin the lower 
wheat prices in flour figures, how 
ever, by the slumping mullfeed mar 
ket 

Some trade sources feel that in 


ventories are getting somewhat low 
in the central 
buying spurt occurring in the South 
west weeks aco 


ticipated by 


states area, since the 


some Was not pat 


buyers in this area 


However, they believe that it will 
take lower prices, followed by a firm 
ing market, to kick off any impor 
tant buving movement 

Soft wheat flour sales were only 
fair, although the total was swelled 


somewhat by Army purchases Feb. 1 
Shipping directions continued at a 
good pace 
Quotations Feb. 2 
ent $5.80@6.08, standard 


Spring top pat- 
$5.7006 


sott 


ard 


papers 


ir S54 ‘ hard winter sl t 
x pater < 72 

Si fa fle $7.80 
wints hort $7.08% 7.44, stand 

Hutchinson: A moderate amount of 
r business wa done t milis of 
Hutchinson area last week. Much 
t cor i firn firm of 
price moved t owe! 

es dipped 5e¢ ach 
w those t week earlier as 
wheat irket broke Jar 1] 
eT t indepen 
ts, but one ) ndent did 
© a eable he South 
t. Fan flour business remained 
ie Shipy directions held up 
full capacity runs were expected 
week Cariot quotations basis 
sas Cit Feb. 2: Hard winter 
ly hort patent in cottor 100's 
t ik snort patent in 

standard $5204 


with neither domestic nor export de- 


mand, and mills offering freely. Or- 
dinary first and second clears, hard 
ind soft, have declined as much as 
I5¢ to 2e sack, with few takers 
at the lower levels 

Quotations St Louis Jan 31 
Family top soft patent $6.75, ordinary 
$5.85. top hard $7.50, ordinary $5.80 


baker's soft winter short patent $6.65 
ike $6.65, pastry $5.60, soft straights 
short 
$5.80, standard patent $5.65 
clears $5.30; spring short patent $6.30 
standard $6.20, ciear $5.90, low 


$5.75, clears $5.1 hard winter 


tent 


pro- 
tein clears $5.10 


New York: Scanty hand-to-mouth 
buying was all that was reported in 
the New York area last week. With 
markets holding steady to slightly 
buyers deferred replacements 
definite trend 
round lot 


iower 
until necessity or some 


sroused them to a need for 


St. Louis: Local mills reported very 
little interest was shown by the trade purchases. Recent contracts on hard 
last week and sal were quite slow wheat flours have covered their near- 
with price im inged from the pre by needs and the tie-up of some of 
vious week. Shipping directions, which the plants by a strike has taken 
had t n extreme good for the past many of the specialty bakers out 
wveral weel tapered off consider of an immediate buying mood 
ably There has been practically no rhe sales reported were of springs 
demand for ears, other than spring ind soft winters. These included a 
wheat i stock ire quite heavy smattering of high glutens and clears 
Elsewhere in the area. there was from the Northwest and small cake 
little activity in the n and flour flour buyers accounted for the sales 
business. Bake ind jobbir buvers Of soft straights. Family flours were 
were not interested in makir fresh quiet 
commitment Shippu directions im Directions were spotty with a lag 
proved and n operations were reported by many mills, and the 
somewhat bette Clears and low. over-all picture in the New York 
grades have been extremely draggy market was of hesitation both in 
Wheat Agreement Sales 1951-: 
Ex ting nitriles Total aales, 1 
A 4 at Tota 
‘ 
19.44 
‘ 
7.4 
‘ 164 
198 ‘4 soe 
' 1.301 
‘ 
‘9 
10.94 
Haltit 419 1,103 
110 ‘ 17 374 
1.628 9.086 
1.98 
Leba t 1 ‘ 467 8 2.46 
at 2 36 
Mex 12.8 12.772 
4 
) 21 
Pana ‘ 
4.389 49 
4s 4.894 
ay ‘ 1 11 1,102 
1.49 
itee 24 $121 
Ur fs.af 2.063 6.600 7.653 
ve 6.24 1,41 1.421 4.68 6,102 
<9 128 4 
‘ 4 as S17 
‘ a 1 
ta 19 ted Whea 
ba Jo 19 


buying 


tions 


and shipments until condi- 
have more settled 
Prices were practically unchanged 

Quotations Feb. 2: spring high glu- 
tens $66006.70, standard patents 
$6. 2576.45 $626.30: south- 
western $6.25@ 6.35 
high 
straights 


become 


clears 
short patents 
standard patents $6.05@6.15 
ratio soft winters $7707.90 
$6.1576.30 

Philadelphia: Price - consciousness 
and conditions abroad 
combined to place continued restraint 
upon dealings in the local flour mar- 
ket last week and advices from the 
trade indicated that very little of 


unsettled 


the commodity was changing hands 
despite earlier expectations that 
many bakers would be forced to re- 


plenish stocks by now 


The absence of activity found quo- 
tations displaying a surprisingly firm 
undertone. All grades of flour were 
quoted at levels unchanged from a 


week earlier 


Mill representatives say that more 
and more bakers are resorting to 
hand-to-mouth operating policies, and 
not even concessions made by mills 
in the running 
time have changed the picture ma- 
terially. However, the volume of 
smal! orders did expand temporarily 
when it reported that millers 
were contemplating an upward revi- 


interest of gaining 


was 


sion. And there are some who be- 
lieve that any such development is 
likely to unleash some of the pent- 


up demand 


Quotations Feb 2: spring family 
$7.55@7.80, high gluten $6.75@6.85, 


short patent $6 
patent $6.4576.55 


554 6.65, standard 
first clear $6.15@ 


6.25; hard winter short patent $6.35 
06.45 standard soft 
winter western $5.8006.10, nearby 
$5. 4045.60 


Pittsburgh: Flour buyers continued 
to place flour orders on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. The movements 
were irregular and confidence in flour 
prices with buy- 
ers figuring on lower prices shortly 
Commitments largely for 30 
days at the with immediate 
shipments uppermost 


price 
continued to waver 


were 
most 


Mill representatives went over the 
tri-state territory last week, and the 
conclusion of all is that both whole- 
sale and retail bakeries are waiting 
for bargains in southwestern Kan- 
sas and spring and soft winter pat- 
ents. In these three patents the pat- 
tern of buying was the same last 
week—all fill-in orders of limited 
volume 


Family patents sold moderately to 
grocers and jobbers and no price 
fluctuations were noted. More sta- 
bility of prices caused family patent 
buyers to talk less of price reduc- 
tions later on. Directions are good 

Quotations Feb. 2: hard Kansas 
bakers patents $5.83@6.28, medium 
patent $5.85@6.38, short patent $5.93 
@6.48; spring standard patent $6.33 


@6.35, medium patent $6.40@6.42, 
short patent $6.43@6.52, clears $5.91 
@6.34; high gluten $6.30@6.60: fam- 


ily flour, advertised brands $7.79@8, 
other brands $6.48@7.50; pastry and 
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cake flours $5.95@7.76, Pacific Coast 
pastry flour $6.64 

Boston: Price movements were 
narrow in the local flour market last 
week. While most grades showed 
slight gains as compared with a week 
earlier, the tone was weak 
with little confidence displayed in 
current quotations 

The trading pattern continued un- 
changed, with most buyers operating 
on a hand-to-mouth basis and doing 
considerable shopping around before 
making any commitments. The larger 
operators were receptive to offerings 
but were holding steadfastly to their 
position that price reductions from 
current levels would have to be made 
before any extensive business could 
be arranged 

Sellers were inclined to emphasize 
that impending ceilings on feeds 
might quite possibly be unfavorable 
to lower flour price seekers, but this 
line of approach generally fell on 
deaf ears Consumer business con- 
tinued disappointing in this territory 
and has justified, up to the moment, 
the that has been ex- 
hibited by most buyers since before 
the year-end 

Quotations Feb. 2: 
patents $6.57@6.67, standards $6.47 
26.57, high gluten $6.72@6.82, first 
clears $6.02@6.32; hard winter short 
patents $6.3246.42, standards $6.12@ 


closing 


cautiousness 


spring short 


6.22; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.67@ 
6.92; eastern soft wheat straights 
$6.17@6.32; high ratio $7.17@7.92, 
family $8.12 

Buffalo: Flour sales in this area 
were down considerably last week, 


being substantially lower than in any 
of previous weeks. There was the 
usual replacement buying by bak- 
eries and but it was noted 
that this was down in volume some- 
what as against previous weeks 
Production was mostly on direc- 
tion orders and some of the mills are 
still running on export orders that 
have been transferred to this section 
On the last day of the week a 
prominent eastern chain came into 
the market for a sizeable amount of 
flour for 30-day shipment, and this 
business will be counted into the cur- 


jobbers 


rent week's figures. It was under- 
stood that this business was spread 
around somewhat between various 


producers 

Offering prices of all types of flour 
were 5@8¢ under the previous week, 
excepting family, which held its own 


Quotations Feb. 2: Spring family 
$7.9548, high gluten $6.64706.66, 
short patents $6.4806.51, standards 
$6.39% 6.41, first clears $6.10@6.12; 
hard winter standards $6.1806.21, 
first clears $5.89@5.91; soft winter 
short patents $6.32@6.35, straights 


$6.124 6.15, first clears $5.17@5.20 


South 


New Orleans: Inquiries on flour 
business were very dull last week 
A decline in prices in no way acted 
as a stimulant towards further book- 
ings. This recession affected both 
hard winters and northern springs, 
and a noticeable hesitancy was re- 
flected in purchases for nearby ship- 
ment. The trade in general, having 
some future bookings, showed no in- 
clination to replace current with- 
drawals 

Percentagewise hard winters en- 
joyed the greater portion of the lim- 
ited business, with Kansas, Texas 
and Oklahoma mills participating. 
Only very limited amounts of north- 
ern springs were worked for future 
delivery. 

Cracker and cookie bakers were 
slightly more active on soft winters 
from Illinois and Missouri but the 
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volume worked left much to be de- 
sired. This class of bakers continues 
to enjoy very good production, where- 
as bread production continues to 
show a decrease. Cake flour sales 
were only moderate, with a mini- 
mum rebound on sales of cakes since 
the heavy holiday business 

Shipping directions were fairly 
good, with stocks on hand heavy and 
showing an increase. Export flour 
sales were rather quiet, with only 
small amounts being worked to Eu- 
rope and the Latin American coun- 
tries, with the latter showing slight- 
ly more activity 

Quotations Feb. 2, 
Ib. multiwall papers: hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.70@5.80, 
standard $5.55@5.70, first clear $4.85 
05.05; spring bakery short patent 
$6.1546.35, standard $646.20, first 
clear $5.8546, high gluten 
6.45; soft wheat short patent $5.85 


packed in 100- 


“#615, straight $5.50@5.65, first 
clear $4654495, high ratio cake 


$6.204 6.60; Pacific Coast cake $7.10 
@7.20, pastry $6.404 6.50 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The grind continued steady 
last week, and some domestic book- 
ings for deferred delivery, as well 
as some additional export business, 
were confirmed during the week. The 
export business consists of more or 
less day-to-day buying, with no ex- 
tended forward contracts, but flour 
millers seemed to be fairly happy 
with the current outlook. Army buy- 
ing and some Formosa business ap- 
parently constituted the current ex- 
port interest. Prices were unchanged 
Quotations Feb. 2: family patent 
$7.70, bluestem $6.52, bakery $6.56, 
pastry $6.36. 

Portland: Flour bookings were a 
little lower last week as prices of 
wheat declined and buyers remained 
out of the market. However, mills 
have an excellent backlog of book- 
ings and are operating to a higher 
capacity. Buyers had booked quite 
heavily prior to the decline in wheat 
prices and right after the first of 
the year when inventories were low 
Buyers have also seen the export 
wheat sales out of the Pacific North- 
west and are inclined to book far- 
ther ahead as a result. But the weak- 
ness in wheat prices last week kept 
volume buying out of the market. 
There were some small! Philippine 
export sales but not in any volume 

Quotations Feb. 2: high gluten 
$6.58, all Montana $6.55, hard wheat 
clears $6.36, bluestem bakers $6.52, 
cake $7.34, pastry $6.54, 100% whole 
wheat $6.09, graham $5.99 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The main im- 
pediment to a major expansion of 
business for Canadian millers at the 
present time is the world shortage 
of dollar purchasing power. Provid- 
ed sterling payment could be ar- 
ranged, a large amount of business 
could be written. Reports recently 
received from countries normally tra- 
ditional customers of Australian mill- 
ers, express satisfaction with the 
quotations made in response to their 
inquiries but add that no business 
can be written because of the in- 
ability of the Canadian exporters to 
accept unconvertible sterling. How- 
ever, a few of the countries con- 
cerned have access to dollars and it 
is expected that in these cases sales 
will be finalized. 

A considerable amount of low grade 
flour milled from No. 5 wheat has 
been sold to the Middle East, an ad- 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end Seur quetationsa 
All quetations on basis» of 


im sacks of 100 Ib 
eartoead bets 


(Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib} 


prompt delivers 


Spring high gluten a 6 03 6 61m 6 
Hard winter family a 
Hard winter hort 6.6 
Ha winter standard wow ‘ wi 
Hard winter first clear 
Sef winter family 
winter shert patent ” wae 
se winter standard 

Sof winter straight ? 
Soft winter first clear wi.le 
Rye flour, white 648 
Rye flour fark ” 
Semotina standard bulk ée05@61 
Phila Boston 
ch wluten 6T2@658 
short 455@66 746.67 
standard a4 
lear 1 
short 
standard éit@e 
firet clear u 
‘ short patent 
clear 
Ry four, white 600618 6 
Rye flour, dark u 
Semolina standard bulk 6 60@a Ts 
Seattle Los Angeles Teronto 
Family patent § Spring top patent $10 
Bluestem "6.62 Spring second patent 16,30 10.80 
Ker gradex Soft winter exports @ 
“6.38 u 
cottons, Ft. William basis. 1160-Ib. papers 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end milifeed quotations 
load lota 


summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 


prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, fob at Indicated points 
Chicage Minneapoli« Buffal Philadelphia Hoston 
$47 5006 68 06 $44 CO @ $72. 508 
Standard midds 65 506 49.00 64 o@ 80 
Fleur midds 69 00% TH.00 66 60% 66 “ 
Ked dog 49 50% 71.00 74 00 
Kansas City at Ft Worth New Orleans 
Iran S60 $67. 97960 671 ‘7 
Bran shorts Middilings 
feronto “75.00 75.00 
*Winnipes 63.00@ 47 00 43.004 67.00 43.006 


{Fort William basi« 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per 


bushel 


WHEAT PLAX#EERI 
Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis 
May July Rept May July Rept Mar May 
Jan. 29 «#4 
Jan. 30 ‘ an 
Feb. 1 9% «(438 
ret 
OATS - 
Chicage Minneapolis 
Mar May 
Jan. 2% 
Jan. 29 1 $1 
Jan 
Feb. 1 56% 
Feb 2 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U 8 as compiled by 


the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade ia bushels (0900's omitted) on Jan 6. and the rreeponding date of a year ag 
—Wheat-— —Rye-- -~ Barley 
1951 #1962 1951 1952 1952 1952 1951 1962 1961 
3,18 1.90 169 
167 
Chicago 7.517 1.766 om 4.081 
Duluth 4892 2.426 4,964 75 156 
Enid 
Ft. Worth le 27 ” 
Galveston ale 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 381 208 158 112 11 
neas 15,624 442 65 264 $1 
Milwaukee a4 77 16 63 
Afloat 
Minneapolis 9.712 416 4.586 4.642 1,094 sao 
New Orleans 309 176 10 ‘ 
New York 1,927 
Afloat 67 
Peoria 
Philadeltphia 
Sioux City 116 ‘ 
St. Joseph 3 
St. Louis 3 4.480 3,926 16¢ ‘ i4 
Wichita 13,639 1,152 
Totals 146,856 200.973 61.281 63,202 19,567 15,2746 i9 


“nie 
3 P 
3 
4 
4 
if 
| 
if 
F 
x 
‘ 
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dition to the already large amount of 
business written with this outlet 

The Hritish West Indies market 
in not active at the present time be 
cause most of the immediate re 
quirements have been booked. Only 
nominal amounts are going to Latin 
American markets, and interest is 
gre at 

The demand fron 
lets is good, and both straight and 
mixed cars are being worked Quo 


tations Feb. 2) top patent springs for 


lornes tic out 


use in Canada $11.24) bbl seconds 
$10.70 bbl 
cash discounts in 9's cotton, mixed 
ears with 30e bbl added for cart 
where used 


bakers $1060, all less 


(ther than for regular commit- 
ments, bookings for winter wheat 
flour are small Quotations Feb. 2 
export per ib export cot- 
tons, fas Halifax 

Deliveries of winter wheat have 
improved and smal! mills and dealers 
sre now able to secure their require 
ments, Quotations Feb. 2 354250 
bu, fob. shipping point 


Winnipeg: Class 2 sales of flour 
worked for export from Canadian 
milla last week amounted to 216,800 
bbl, which was the bulk of the ag 
gregate sales totaling 267,800 bbl 
Countries taking Class 2 flour includ- 
ed.) Lebanon, Indonesia, Jamaica, Co- 
lombia, Hong King and the Belgian 
Congo. The remaining 51,000) bbl 
sold under the IWA, went to the 
UK., Philippines, Guatemala, British 
Guiana, Gibraltar ind)» =Portuguese 
Guinea. Domestic trade was season 
al, and mills were operating short of 
capacity. There are ample supplies to 
take care of all buying orders. Quota 
tions Feb. 2) top patent springs for 
delivery between Ft. William and the 
British Columbia boundary 
11.40, second patents $10 300 10.80 
second patents to bakers $9954 
10.15; all prices cash carlot 

Vancouver: Export flour business 
contirmed here during the week was 
generally confined to limited amounts 
to move across the Pacific The Phil 
ippine pleture continues confused 
IWA flour for 


‘ far as business it 
the last four months of the crop year 


is concerned, but Canadian mills have 
already secured a good part of the 
import heenses for February and 
March purchases 

Some limited sales to Hong Kong 
and Indonesia are reported with pros 
pects of additional orders as Austral 
an offerings continue to dry up 

Some interesting information in re 
gard to future prospects of selling 
Canadian flour to Singapore and Ma- 
laya is given by the trade com- 
missioner Under the new regula 
tions, effective Aug. 1 this year, im- 
portation of flour into those areas 
under the IWA from all sources will 
be permitted The turning back of 
the trade to private enterprise will 
mean that for the first time since 
the end of the war, Canadian flour 
will be sold on a completely com 
petitive basis, unhampered by import 
and foreign exchange controls 

The change was made when it be 
came evident that the IWA alloca 
tion would not meet Malaya’s re 
quirements and that additional flour 
sufficient for all needs would not be 
available from Australia. Now it has 
been decided that Malaya’s quota 
which is a sub-allocation under Brit- 
ain's IWA quota, should be used to 
import from any source at the dis- 
cretion of the importers and bakers 

The trade commissioner's report 
states that the quality of Canadian 
flour and the conditions under which 
it is used are two points which will 
require close study both in Canada 
and Malaya. The majority of local 
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Robert C. O’Brien 


HEADS K. ©. GRAIN CLUB—Rob 
ert C. O'Brien, who is in charge of 
southwestern wheat operations of the 
International Milling Co., is the new 
president of the Kansas City Grain 
Club, social organization of members 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade. 
As reported in The Northwestern 
Miller for Jan. 29, page 13, Mr 
O’Brien was elected at the club’s an 
nual meeting Jan. 28. 


bakers have no knowledge of the 
grades of Canadian flour or the in 
herent differences and baking ad 
vantages between soft wheat flour 
and Canadian hard wheat flour. Also 
Canadian millers and exporters ad 
mit they have little knowledge of 
Malayan requirements as evidenced 
by the fact that in the past Ca 
nadian exporters have shipped a wide 
variety of qualities and grades. How 
ever, these faults are expected to 
be remedied with the visit to Malaya 
of a number of Canadian mill rep 
resentatives in the near future 

During 1950 Malaya’'s flour imports 
were 122.649 long tons while between 
January and September, 1951, the 
imports totaled 105,095 long tons 
Canada's proportion of this trade 
under government restriction, was 
ipproximately 14% 

Domestic flour demand and prices 
are unchanged For hard wheat 
grinds, cash: car quotations, Feb. 2 
first patents $11.60 in 98's cottons 
bakers patents $9.75 in paper bags 
and $10.15 in cottons; western pastry 
to the trade $11.95 and western cake 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices slipped 
$344 ton as demand from feed man 
ufacturers tapered off. The initial de 
clines at mid-week caused more buy 
ers to back away, and the market 
definitely was on the easy side early 
this week. However 1 number of 
mills have most of their nearby 
production sold up, and it was ex 
pected there would be little pres- 
sure of track supplies. Mill opera 
tions are slower at Minneapolis. Quo 
tations Jan. 4: Bran $64@65, stand 
ard midds. $64.50@65, flour midds 
$660 66.50. red dog $66.50@67.50 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 
last week, with offerings adequate 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Feb 
2: Bran $62.50062.75, shorts $640 
64.50. Bran declined $3.25 ton and 
shorts $2.50 ton, compared with the 
preceding week. These prices were 
at about the same levels as those pre- 
vailing early in January 

Duluth: Demand was slow last 


week, the trend was hanged, and 
supplies were adequat uotations 
Feb. 2: pure bran S ‘ J and 
ird bran $64.5 ‘ star i midds 
$65 5 66. flour 1 i 
mixed feeds St 
167 


Kansas City: Sa 


markets, further le th j 
ance of a 
moderate spot der 
stantial decline n pr the 
recent week Coffer ample 
particularly I ew Jar 
flour productio irea. Qu 
tations Feb at 61 
shorts 634.2 

F.. Worth: Demand t 
poor and though offer vere . 
ited, they were amt if nt 1 
supply trade needs. Bra 
$4 lower and si t= & f Quot 
tions Feb bran $7 7 sv shorts 


$72.50, delivered TCI 


St. Louls: The demand for feeds 
last week was flat wit! {Te toc 
heavy to be absorbed. Quotations Jar 
41: Bran $677 67.25 ts $68.7 


69 St. Louis 


Philadelphia: There was some o 
dence of a weakenir indertone ir 
the local milifeed market Dealers 
say that demand appears to improve 
each time there sa ntraction ir 
offerings, but when supplies increase 
there are fewer buye The Feb ; 
list of quotations showed that stand 
ird bran was up $1 from the pre 
vious week to wl standard 


midds. were unchanged and red dog 
advanced $1 to 


Pittsburgh: At the close of the 


week millfeed prices showed littl 
change. During the week prices flu 
tuated and when weakness was e\ 
dent, buyers stayed away from the 
market although of m lay when 
prices advanced brisk buyir devel 
oped. Supplies cover i needs ir 
millfeeds. Quotations Fel fob 
Pittsburgh points: bran 78.10 
standard midds. $78% 79, flour midds 
79.50, red dog S79 4 


Fugene P. Alexander 


CHASE REPRESENTATIVE 
TRANSFERRED—Eucene P. Alexan 
der, Chase Bag Co. sales representa 
tive, has been transferred from the 
company's Cincinnati territory to its 
Detroit sales office. The announce- 
ment came from R. N. Conners, vice 
president and general sales manager, 
who said Mr. Alexander's successor in 
Cincinnati will be D. L. Herrick, for- 
merly of the Chase Milwaukee 
branch. 
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Buffalo Millfeed production took 

ast wv k and ever 

tle too muct 

t to absorb; hence 

Demand for 

irpiy tron 

ane Cana 

i factor work 
t ed iis being 

ome mix 

$7 ‘ tandard midds 

‘ midds. $74.500@ 75.5 
Soston e pattern of trading in 

eed irket continued 

i Jast week with buyers 

nd int apart as far 
i was con- 
owed little 

ealers reported that the 

eds was quite light and 


iar es sulliment to 
nt ecds. Quotations Feb 


ran $80.50, middlings $78 


Chicago: Millfeeds hit the skids in 

t tate irea during the week 
end Feb. 4. Losse f $393.50 
ist few days of the 

period. A « nation of slackening 
reed Ss, plus an unwillingness 
to purchase i down market, left 


irket definitely easy up to the 
servers Said 
could eas have a fur- 
t that re 

ippeared in 


et, but could be 


expected veek This would call 


nes (Juotations Feb 
standard midds 
dds nominally 
6907 nd dd $69.50% 71 


Hutchinson: M eeds dipped 
ist wee The buyers were 

y neart mixers. Bran closed 
325 lows while shorts 
ve Ca quotations 

| isis Kansa City Bran 
ts $63.75 7 64.25 
Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 


Wer Quotations Feb 2 


in S64.80 7 65.80, mill 
rur 66 RI shorts S66.80% 
67.8 . ed or pot irs $1 higher 


New Orleans: \W i steady de- 
ry ! 1 p cos ist week 

‘ ind jobbers held off purchas- 

s for mmediate needs or 

ent. Bran and shorts both 

lropped between $2 and $3 and mill 
yere s more pressing 

Be s for deferred shipment were 
cautiou nd no new bookings 

were reported wards the week-end 


bran $71073 


Ogden Millfeed prices remained 
hat 1 at the elling last week 
| that the mills 

duce. Plants are working to 
cal ty round the clock, seven 
i eek Bookings into 
M Quotations Fe 2: red bran 
ind in $72, middlings $77; to 
Der ed bran and mi 


midd s SS to California red 


ll run $79 


1 in $79.50, middlings 


SS f San Francisco and Los 


Portland: Quotatio 


2: mill 
in 

Seattie: [he millfeed market was 

Lie ist week, with prices un- 

t Demand was not heavy, but 

Sarne time sellers were not 

essir nd ost mills were said 

“\ sold ahead and had no 

mat t tfer. California buyers 

se were rather dormant, and 

rket was in a bit of a lull 

Quotations Feb. 2: $72.25, delivered 

non transit points 
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Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


M 

Toronto-Montreal: The movement 
to the US has increased ut im 
mediate shipment continues to be 4a 
requisite. Supplies are good with the 
exception of middlings, a situation 
which has resulted in an increase in 
price. The demand continues good 
Quotations Feb. 2: bran $75, shorts 
$75, middlings $77, net cash terms 
bags included, mixed or straight 
ars, Toronto-Montreal 

Vancouver: Millfeed prices in the 
domestic trade here held unchanged 
Demand was generally steady with 
supplies reported ample tor current 


needs. Cash car quotations Feb. 2 


bran $68.50 69.80, shorts 
70.80, middlings $70.50@ 

Winnipeg: Millfeeds continue in 
keen demand, with the bulk of the 
supplies from western mills going to 
eastern Canada. Quotations Feb. 2 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran, shorts and middlings $63 67 
all prices cash carlot; small! lots ex 
country elevators $445 extra 

Rye 

Minneapolis: Light sales of rye 
flour continue, with prices reduced 
about 20¢ sack in the past week in 
line with grain market declines. Quo- 
tations Feb. 4: White rye $5.45¢ 
medium rye $5.2505.28, dark 
rye $44 148 


Portland: Quotations Feb. 2: white 


rye $7.56, pure dark $6.26 
Pittsburgh: Over widely scattered 

tri-state territory some hand-to 

mouth buying of rye patents was 


done last week, adding up to more 
volume than the previous week's 
sales. Directions were good. Rye pat 
ents showed some weakness, which 
no doubt accounted far more buy 
ers entering the market, Quotations 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Feb. 2: pure 
white rye No. 1 $6.07@6.15, medium 
$5.8745.97, dark $5.0705.57, blend 
ed $6.1446.60, rye meal $5.577 5.70 

Philadelphia: Bakers in this area 
continue to defer dark flour pur 
chases as long as possible and then 


take only the smal! amounts required 
for nearby production schedules. Most 


were still holding out hope for a 
break in the market which would en- 
able them to stock up at a saving 
The Feb quotation on rye white 
of $6.250635 was unchanged from 
the previous week 

New York: Only scattered sales 
of rye flour were reported at the 
lower end of the price range. Quo- 
tations Feb pure white patent 
$67 6.16 

Buffalo: There was considerable in- 
terest in rye flour last week, and 
some fair sized bookings were made 
by east coast buyers. Prices on rye 
flour were reduced and this no doubt 
was a factor in the heavier sales. De- 


flour 


the 


mand locally for was only 
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on a replacement basis as bakeries 
were keeping a fair backlog of sup- 
plies on hand and don't feel the nec- 
essity of any long term commitments 
Bakers are reporting that sales of rye 
flour products are at a good rate 
and expect this situation to hold up 


for some weeks ahead. Quotations, 
Feb. 1: White rye $6.20@6.23, medium 


rye $5.9546.03, dark rye $5.20@5.23 
St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were again fair. Quotations, 
Jan. 31: Pure white $6.33, medium 
$6.13, dark $5.33, rye meal $5.83 
Chicago: Sales of rye flour were 
poor in the central states area last 
week. Even substantial price declines 
failed to stimulate much interest 
among the trade. Quotations Feb. 2 
White patent rye $5.50@5.70, medium 
$5.30@5.50, dark $4.7505.30 


Oatmeal 


Teronto-Montreal: The demand is 
now intermittent as most dealers 
have sufficient on hand. Supplies are 
good. Quotations Feb. 2 rolled oats 
in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 
98-lb. cottons $6.70, f.0.b. Toronto- 
Montreal 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal is seasonal, with stocks 
on hand ample for present require- 
ments. Quotations, Feb. 2: rolled oats 
in 80-lb. sacks $5.35@5.55 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $6.50@6.75; all prices 
cash carlot 
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EUGENE J. GEHRIG HEADS 
CHICAGO MILLERS CLUB 


CHICAGO Eugene J. Gehrig, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, was ad- 
vanced to the presidency of the Chi- 
cago Millers Club succeeding Richard 
J. Sholtz, Standard Milling Co., who 
is being transferred to Kansas City. 
Mr. Gehrig had been vice president 
of the organization 

The club will elect officers at its 
March 27 meeting and Mr. Gehrig 
appointed a nominating committee at 
the Jan. 31 meeting to select candi- 
the offices 

Cc. W. Sievert of C 
Associates, Chicago, feed consulting 
firm, spoke at the meeting on “The 
Meaning of Millfeeds in Daily Liv- 
He traced the importance of 
millfeeds in the use of formula feeds, 
which in turn are used to produce 
eggs, milk and meat. 


dates for 


W. Sievert & 


Ing 


Speakers fer the next meeting will 
be Kenneth W. Haagensen, director 
f public relations for the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, who 
will discuss employee relations, and 
George L. Smutny, Minneapolis, sales 
engineer for the Entoleter Division of 
the Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Co., Ine.. New Haven, Conn. Mr 
Smutny’s subject will be the use of 
Entoleter centrifugal machines in the 
control of insect infestation in grain 
and grain products. The meeting will 
be held at the Furniture Club 
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MILLIEERD PUTURES 


i wing is a comparison of settling 
Kaneas City for Jan 

et 

BRAN Jan Feb. 2 
February $44.75@ 65.00 §61.75@ 62.20 
Ma 64.60@ 65.00 6225@ 62.50 
Apr 6450@ 5 €2.50@ 63.00 
MM 62.75@ 6 5 
June 950@ 61.75 7 
uly “a 

SHORTS 
re $ 67.15 $63.70@ 64.00 
Ma e*t68 00 65.40@ 66.95 
6s «6 66.95 
Ma “7 5 67.00 
Jun 66 5 63 * 66.00 
July a 62.00@ 64.26 
Sales (tons) 1.320 360 

*Sales. tAsked. [Bid 


OPS, Baking Industry Officials 
Confer on Pending Price Order 


WASHINGTON -Office of Price 
Stabilization technicians are making 
final adjustments of the increase 
factor which they plan to allow for 
the baking industry price order. It 
is still not known whether this factor 
will be a fixed one for the industry 
or if it is to be a self-calculating in- 
crease 

The OPS office admitted, however, 
that the bakers would be permitted 
to make ingredient price cost adjust- 
ments, which is clear since they have 
available the pass-through provisions 
on higher prices which occur for agri- 
cultural commodities which are still 
selling under parity 

The bakery order is still in the 
workrooms of OPS. From that point 
it must go to the front office of the 
food division and then to the OPS 
clearance committee for approval and 
then to the price director for signa- 
ture. This last step is a matter of 
five days before the order can is- 
sue after signature. Plans hint not 
less than two weeks before an order 
is issued at the earliest. March 1 is 
still a good bet and the order may 
not necessarily be al] that the Bak- 
ing Industry Advisory Committee ex- 
pects. 

A tentative draft of the proposed 
ceiling price regulation for bakery 
products was reviewed at a meeting 
between officials of the Office of Price 
Stabilization and members of the 
Baking Industry Advisory Committee. 

The meeting, the third held by OPS 
with representatives of the industry, 
was called to obtain the committee's 
views and recommendations. The ten- 
tative regulation provides percentage 
factors which bakers may apply to 


base period prices to reflect cost 
changes, other than for raw ma- 
terials 

Changes in raw materials costs 


would be reflected by pass-through 
provisions with a minimum of record- 
keeping requirements 

OPS 


officials told the committee 
that, while the percentage factors 
would not be announced until the 


regulation is issued, they were worked 
out after a representative sampling 
of the industry 

Agency spokesmen expressed the 
opinion that the trade would be much 
better off with OPS factors, which 
are equitable to all segments of the 
industry, rather than to have the in- 
dustry do its own calculating 

The committee was informed also 
that OPS proposes to make a special 
provision for commission sales since 
it does not appear that a general per- 
centage factor would be feasible in 
such cases because there is no uni- 
formity of commissions in the in- 
dustry 

The industry committee recom- 
mended that small retail bakers be 
excluded from the regulation and con- 
tinue to price under provisions of 
the General Ceiling Price Regulation 
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K. C. FEED CLUB PLANS 
PARTY FOR CONVENTION 


KANSAS CITY--The Kansas City 
Feed Club will entertain all in at- 
tendance at the annual agricultural 
forum of the Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. with a cocktail party 
Feb. 15. The party will be held at the 
Hotel President, commencing at 5 p.m 
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Rye Output 

Following t* the rye flour output reported 

to The Miller ty principal 

mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 

points in the Northwest in sacks, with com 


Northwestern 


parative figures for the previews weeks 
Jan Jan Jan Feb 
19 26 
Five 20.262 °25,482 180 
*Four mille or less 


Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. 
Report Lists Expanded Programs 


MANHATTAN, KAN.—A sharply 
expanded wheat breeding program, 
increased funds for research and an 
enlargement of the state's wheat seed 
cleaning and treating facilities were 
noted in the annual report for 1951 
of the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn., issued recently. 

Cc. E. Skiver, director of the as- 
sociation, said that increased funds 
have made it possible to approximate- 
ly double the state's wheat breeding 
and testing program. At Manhattan 
12,000 wheats are under test, with 
11,000 being tested at the Garden 
City branch station, 270 at Colby 
and 300 at Dodge City. 

The 1951 Kansas legislature ap- 
propriated $150,000 for wheat re- 
search for a two-year period start- 
ing July 1. Federal aid in the amount 
of $108,000 has been added to the 
budget for a joint study by the 
Bureau of Plant Industry and the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine for greenbug, mosaic and 
rust studies. 

Another major project has been a 
test of the baking qualities of flour 
from important wheat varieties grown 
at four locations in Kansas. Samples 
of flours milled from wheats from 
each of the four locations are evalu- 
ated by mill and bakery chemists 
and their findings will form a guide 
to further plant breeding operations. 
The testing project was hindered last 


year by the floods in the Kaw River 
Valley 

Expansion of the use of portable 
seed cleaning units has been many- 
fold since the association first 
launched the program about five 
years ago. Starting with 83 portable 
servicing units for use by farmers, 
the number grew to 283 in 1950 and 
more than 400 in 1951. 
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MNF COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
SCHEDULED FOR FEB. 18-19 


CHICAGO. The next regular quar- 
terly meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Millers National Fed- 
eration will be held at Kansas City 
in the Kansas City Club Feb. 19, ac- 
cording to Herman Steen, executive 
secretary of the MNF 

On Feb. 18 the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute committee will hold its first 1952 
meeting, also at the Kansas City Club, 
for the purpose of planning the in- 
stitute’s program of activity for 1952. 

Also at Kansas City during these 
two meeting days, the Flour Millers 
Export Advisory Committee will hold 
a meeting at which Gordon Boals, the 
new director of the federation’s ex- 
port program, will be present. The 
purpose of this session will be to out- 
line a method of operations in the 
program to enlarge foreign outlets 
for U.S. flour. 
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Canadian Farmers Urge Movement 


of Damp Wheat to U.S.; Time Short 


PORONTO 


the amount of 


alarm at 
grain 
prompted 
tern wheat farmers to put 4 


Spreading 
damp 
prairies has 


bogged 
om the 
the we 
eries of proposals before government 
with a view to 
Prominent 


officials expediting 


disposal nong the re 


ommendations made is one for ship 
ping the damp grain to the US 
Meanwhile the ¢ lian Wheat 


Hoard has been provided with infor 


drying and 


mation on 
ther elevator charges at Duluth and 
Minneapolis. By early this week, how 
further had been heard 


ever, nothing 
from the Canadian officials concern 
ng thei intentions 
Minneapolis indicated 
that the 


ony the 


grain 
is rapidly 


men 
running out 
decide 


facilities at the 


Canadians should they 
US. drying 
head of the lakes. Fach day 
er weather approaches, makes the 


to tse 


as warm 


task more hazardous from a spoilage 
standpoint. It is believed that most of 
the Canadian “damp 


tween 20 and 25 


grain runs be 
moisture 

These sources indicated that delay 
of any more than 4 few days in start 
ing shipments to 
tors if that decision should be made 
that US 
grain men would be reluctant to ac 


Minnesota eleva 


probably would mean 
cept the proposition 

Also, it was indicated that the US 
Department of Agriculture had de 
eided to avoid direct involvement tn 
the problem Other Washington 
sources said flatly that plans to move 
damp Canadian grain to the U.S. had 
been abandoned 
farm organizations have 
that 
about the situation 


Canadian 


urged strongly something be 
but whether 


heeded re 


done 
their 
mains to be seen 

Representatives of the Manitoba 
ind Saskatchewan Farmers Unions 
interviewing officials of the Canadian 
Wheat Board and the Board of Grain 
asked that 
tions on the shipment of tough, damp 
and wet grains to the US. be lifted 
that immediate arrangements 
te made for the use of American dry 
Additionally, sales of 
damp grain to U.S. feeders ought to 
be increased, the deputation stated 

Saskatchewan yovernment 
have estimated that 


els of 


Ssugvestions will be 


Commissioners restric 


and 


ing facilities 


officials 
million bush 
damp wheat are in 
the province as 


store in 
equal 
amount of darap oats and barley 


well as an 
Embargo in Force 

What has 
almost complete embargo on further 


been described as an 


deliveries of damp rain has been 
placed by several line elevator com 
panies according to J. I Phelps 


president of the Saskatchewan Farm 


ers Union. He claimed that prairi 
elevators could ship only 5 damp 
grain in each load, while several flour 
mills were buying damp grain and 


shipping “large 
the lakehead. Mr 


quantities” of it to 
Phelps added that 


union men were making an on the 
spot survey in Winnipeg and Fort 
William and that he himself had 


wired top grain officials drawing at 
tention to the urgency of the problem 

Mr. Phelps criticized a suggestion 
by J. H, Wesson, president of th: 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool that the 
only way out of the dilemma lay 
in the grain wintering in the fields 
If this grain threshed dry in the 
spring with 11°° moisture it could 
be mixed with damp grain to reduce 


the average mo 
Wesson had declared 
This Mr. Phelps 


realist because the 


ture content, Mr 
described as un 
inthreshed 


represented nothin nt it 


Was threshed and there was nothing 
to ensure that it 


would be harvy 
dry 
Meanwhile according to a@ report 
made public by Cecil Lamont, presi 
dent of the North-West Line Eleva 
tors Assn., the government has sus 
pended import duties on grain dry 


ing equipment brought nto Canada 
toward providing as 


sistance in solving the 


as one measure 
probiem 
Favor Easing of Curbs 
Canadian trade 
toward the solution 
relaxation of 


Opinion still 

presented by a 
transportation restric 
tions to allow the movement of damp 


grain for drying in the U.S. and for 
the Canadian Wheat joard to set 
an attractive price to allow this to 


he don 


The price factor in the situation, 


however, is not considered by US 

iin men to be a prima part of the 
mmediate problem. The grain, which 
ould he brought wu inder customs 
bond, could merel be stored after 
irying in U.S. elevators for disposal 


ater. Marketing 
words 


in the US., in other 
would not have to be part of 
the plan if the Canadians should de- 
cide to ship the grain in for drying 
It could lakes later 
for export or disposal in eastern Can- 
worked 
out ultimately by the wheat board 


move down the 


ada, with price details to be 

The problem, one Minneapolis grain 
man said, is not one of merchandis- 
avoiding a salvage opera- 
An important barrier, how- 
would be the much higher cost 


ing but of 
tion later 
ever 


of shipping by rail to Minnesota than 


normal movement to Port Arthur- 
Fort William, though it might be the 
wiser move than risk heavy spoilage 


losses later 


Kansas Farm Meeting Condemns 


Food Faddists’ Bread Attacks 


rOPEKA, KANSAS—A resolution 
condemning food faddist attacks on 
wheat and bread was adopted by a 


large 
called 


sas State 


Kansas organizations 
Kan 


riculture to 


group of 
together Jan. 29 by the 
Board of A 
consider the problem created by the 
INCTeASINE 


disparagement of wheat 


and wheat products 

idea of an 
public 
nutritional value 
of wheat and bread and commended 


The group approved the 
educational program to brin 


attention to the true 


Dr. Charles W. Crawford, U.S. Food 
and Drug Commissioner, for his re 
cent statements warning the publi 
against unscrupulous “health food 
peddlers and dietary quacks 

Ihe roup condemned U.S Sen 
ate Agricultural Committee Report 
No. 604 of Aug. 1, 1951, which “con 
tained many ! aiding statements 
and unwarranted conclusions harm 


jul to agriculture 
from wheat 


and foods processed 


The resolution was released to the 
members of 
officials of the U.S. De 
Agriculture and Food 
Administration and others 


general press, sent to 
Congress 
partment of 
and Drug 
deemed to 
subject 


have an interest in. the 


Among the organizations and agen 


cies which were represented at the 


Kansas Farm Bu 


Equity Union Grair 


meetin were the 


reau, the Grange 
Co., Farmers Cooperative Commission 


Co., Farmers Union, Farmers Union 


Jobbin Assn., consumers and other 
cooperative organizations Kansas 
Wheat Growers Assn. Kansas In 
dustrial Development Commission 


Western Kansas Assn 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture 


Development 


Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn 
Kansas Wheat Quality Council, Kan 
sas Crop Improvement Assn., Kansas 


State Board of Health 
& Feed Dealers Assn 

Flour Institute 
tatives of 


Kansas Grain 
and the Wheat 
as well as represen- 
departments of 
College, state and fed- 
chambers of commerce 


several 
Kansas State 
eral 
ete 

The state board of agriculture 
called the meeting of the farm groups 


gencies 


and other 


agencies for the purpose 
of discussing ways and means of 
counteracting unwarranted § attacks 


ind propaganda detrimental to the 
consumption of wheat, the 
principal farm crop 


states 


Herman Steen, vice president of 


the Millers National Federation, Chi- 


cago, presented a series of projection 
slides which showed material culled 
from articles in newspapers, maga- 


zines, pamphlets, billboards and other 
sales promotion and publicity mate- 
rial, as well as statements made on 
lecture platforms and over the radio 

all of which used wheat and bread 


as a foil for the sale of various nos- 


trums and alleged health foods. The 
material revealed a great disregard 
for scientific fact and dietary truths 


in its condemnation of wheat foods 
Following a discussion of the ma- 
terial presented and the problems 
created by it, the group named a 
committee headed by Jess B. Smith 
president of the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn., which drew the fol- 
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resolution that 


unanimously 


lowing was adopted 


that the 
approve an 


Resolved assembled 
group educational pro- 
gram designed to call to the attention 
of the public nutritional in- 
ormation concerning wheat products 
in the human diet 

Resolved, that we condemn and 
will continue to oppose the activities 
and kind of publicity employed by 
certain individuals and groups oper 
ating country, who 


in promoting the sale of various 


general 


throughout the 


purported cure-alls, including proprie- 


tary health foods, seek, by the pub- 
heation of unwarranted claims and 
statements to prejudice people 
against including in the diet, food 
products made from wheat, particu- 
larly bread, as well as other nutri- 
tive foods 

Resolved, that we commend and 


Charles W. Crawford 
commissioner of U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration, for the timely public 
in which 
he warns the people to beware of the 
health food peddlers who mulct the 
public of millions through the sale 
of so-called health and diet 
supplements people do not need and 
would be better off without. We de- 
plore the fact that other government 
agencies, supposedly having an inter- 
est and such mat- 


compliment 


statement he recently made 


foods 


responsibility in 


ters, have not been as vigorously out- 
spoken as Mr. Crawford 
“Be it further resolved, that we 


object to the Senate 
Committee or any other government 
lending aid and comfort to 
the group of vendors mentioned here- 
in, as happened in the case of Senate 
Report No. 604, Aug. 1, 1951, suppos- 


Agricultural 


agency 


edly reporting on utilization of farm 
crops, which report contains many 
misleading statements and unwar- 


ranted conclusions, harmful to agri- 

and feeds processed from 
That report was entrusted to 
a sub-committee and following a pro- 
test to the chairman of the regular 
committee, it was admitted that too 
man) depend entirely too 
much on staff members for informa- 
tion rather than take the time to 
make a study of the facts at 
themselves 


culture 
wheat 


senators 


issue 


“Resolved, that copies of this re- 
port and resolution be released to the 
press, to our representatives in Con- 
chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, to U.S 
Department of Agriculture, to 
Charles W. Crawford, and any others 
deemed to have an interest in the 
subject matters of this resolution 


gress, the 


Grain Trade, FDA Discuss Ways 
to Improve Milling Wheat Quality 


CHICAGO Representatives of the 
Food and Drug Administration, Fed- 
eral Security and the grain 
sanitation committee of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. met here 
Jan. 30 to discuss methods whereby 
industry can work to im- 
prove the quality of wheat going into 
flour milling channels 

rhe meeting was closed to the pub- 
lic, but it was reported that the FDA 
outlined a new program designed to 
focus attention on the problem of in- 
infestation and rodent contam- 
and han 


the grain 


sect 
ination at the grain storage 
dling levels 

Joseph B Morrison-Gregg- 
Mitchell Grain Co. Kansas City 
chairman of the G&FDNA, said in a 
statement after the close of 
the meeting, that the grain trade and 


Gregg 


issued 


the FDA were in close agreement on 
the desirability of improving milling 
wheat quality, and that the trade has 
agreed to cooperate in trying to de- 
velop the methods necessary to at- 
tain this goal 

Although FDA has not yet an- 
nounced a specific program, it is ex- 
pected in the grain trade that the 
federal ney will launch an inten- 
sive inspection campaign designed to 
bring about an improvement in ware- 
housing operations so that all sources 
of contamination will be eliminated 


in transport and storage from the 
farm to the mill 
The FDA already has conceded 


that supervision of flour mills is not 
enough. After several years of such 
supervision, it was found that sani- 
tation achievements were not being 
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made in direct proportion to the ad- 
vances made in flour mill sanitation 
practices 

This led the FDA to conclude that 
its program might be broadened to 
include phases of the grain 
processing industry, namely, terminal 
and country elevators, as well as farm 
storage and transportation facilities 
The campaign is expected to get un- 
der way early this year 

George P 
missioner of 


other 


Larrick, associate com- 
FDA, represented that 
agency in the discussions. Trade rep- 
resentatives, in addition to Mr 
included Walter R. Scott 
vice president of the 

Board of Trade; R. H 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Kansas City; Edmund M 
Shannon Grain Co., 


Gregg, 
executive 
Kansas City 
Sturtevant, 
Grain Co., 

Marshall, 
Kansas City, and 


J. O. McClintock, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Chicago Board of Trade 
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JAMES HENDERSON HEADS 
BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—James Henderson, of 
the Case-Moody Pie Co., Chicago, 
was elected president of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago at the annual meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the 
organization at the club’s quarters in 
the Sherman Hotel Jan. 30. Mr 
Henderson, who will hold office until 
January, 1953, replaced Charles J. 
Regan, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Chicago, who became a director of 
the club 

Other officers named are: John T. 
Cusack, Central Waxed Paper Co., 
first vice president; Claude G. Hill, 
Continental Baking Co., second vice 
president; Leonard M. Franzen, 
Standard Brands, Inc., secretary; and 
Harry W. Larsen, Habel, Armbruster 
& Larsen Co., treasurer. 

New directors installed in office 
Jan. 30 are: Mr. Hill; Ted Lauder, 
Ekco Products Co.; Fred W. Nicolai, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; and Joseph T. 
Shuflitowski, the Joseph T. Shufli- 
towski Co 

Directors reelected are Mr. Hender- 
son and Robert M. Woods, Woods 
Bakeries, Inc., Evanston, Il. The new 
directors and those reelected will 
hold office until January, 1954 

Holdover directors, with terms to 
run until January, 1953, are: Mr. 
Cusack; Mr. Franzen; Mr. Larsen; 
Sam Davidson, Davidson's Bakeries; 
Ernest Dorner, Heinemann’s Baker- 
ies, Inc.; A. Gonnella, Gonnella Bak- 
ing Co 

In the evening of Jan. 30, more 
than 200 members and guests of the 
club gathered at the Sherman to 
participate in the annual “Good Fel- 
lowship” event. The new officers and 
the board of directors were greeted 
by fellow members, and a buffet din- 
ner was served 
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QUARTERMASTER BUYS 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
CHICAGO—The army bought 11,- 
400 sacks of soft wheat flour packed 
in 100-lb. bags for domestic use Feb. 
1. This comprised the only army flour 
buying for the week ending Feb. 1 
Awards were as follows: Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 600 
sacks for Auburn, Wash., at $4.99, 
2,000 sacks for Lyoth, Cal., at $5.31, 
600 sacks for Ogden, Utah, at $4.89; 
F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., Hillsdale, 
Mich., 700 sacks for Bel Bluff, Va., 
at $5.44; Arrow Mills, Inc., Houston, 
Texas, 3,000 sacks for San Antonio, 
Texas, at $5.37; Southeastern Mills, 
Inc., Rome, Ga., 1,500 sacks for Army 
Depot, Ga., at $5.47; Marion (Ohio) 
Milling Co., 3,000 sacks for Colum- 
bus at $5.27. 
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New Parity Prices 
Reflect Transitional 
Parity Concept 


WASHINGTON~—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's farm price re- 
port as of Jan. 15 deserves special 
attention since it marks the first 
time that the government has ad- 
justed its parity prices for the non- 
basic commodities to reflect the 
transitional parity concept of the 
farm law. 

There is no change, however, in 
the parity computation for such basic 
commodities as wheat, corn, cotton, 
rice and peanuts. 

Here are some of the non-basic 
commodity parity price changes be- 
tween Dec. 15, 1951, and Jan. 15, 
1952. In December the effective par- 
ity price for barley was $1.53 bu.; on 
Jan. 15 the effective parity price, 
under the transitional parity con- 
cept, was $1.45 bu. 

For other commodities, the follow- 
ing results are obtained (the first 
figure is the December parity price, 
and the second figure is the January 
level, under the new computation) 
oats—99¢, 94.4¢; rye—$1.78, $1.69; 
grain sorghums—$3, $2.85 cwt.; eggs 

53.2¢, 50.7¢ doz. 


Close to Control Level 

It is pointed out that the changed 
parity computation brings oats and 
barley dangerously close to the price 
control zone. The average Jan. 15 
prices received by farmers for those 
commodities were just under parity 
levels, or minimum legal ceiling lev- 
els. (See tables below.) 

Corn parity Jan. 15 was $1.78 bu., 
compared with $1.77 on Dec. 15. 
Wheat parity was $2.45 bu., up 2¢ 
from $2.43. 

Prices received by farmers for their 
products as of Jan. 15 were, on the 
whole, down 2% from a month earli- 
er, USDA said. Primarily respon- 
sible for the decline were lower prices 
for eggs, turkeys, cotton and cotton- 
seed. Prices paid by farmers for 
things they use were up 1%. 

Parity prices as of Jan. 15, 
comparisons, included: 


with 


Wheat, bu 

Corn, bu 
Butterfat. 1b 

Milk, wholesale, cwt 


grains 
Soybeans 
Beef cattle 
Chickens 


20.60 
21.00 
21.50 


farmers 


Jan. 15 


1961 


grains 
Cottonseed, ton 
Soybeans, bu 
Fiaxseed, bu 
Hogs, cwt 
Beef cattle, cwt 
Veal calves, cwt 
Lambs, cwt 
Butterfat, Ib 
Milk, wholesale, cwt 
Chickens, live, Ib 
Turkeys, live, Ib 
Eggs, doz 
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NAMED TO SALES POST 
PORTLAND, ORE.—John P. Mc- 
Curdy has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Grandma Cookie Co. 
here by Ralph Wittenberg, president. 


This appointment fills the position 
recently left vacant by the death 
of William Landen, who had been 
with the company for more than 25 
years. Mr. McCurdy has been with 
the company for 12 years, except 
for two years in the navy. Starting 
as a salesman he has been sales 
supervisor for the past two years 
He heads a staff of 13 salesmen dis- 
tributing a full line of Grandma's 
cookies and several brands of non- 
competitive bakery products in Ore- 
gon and southwestern Washington. 
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BOSTON EXCHANGE 
TO NAME OFFICERS 


BOSTON--The annual meeting and 
election of officers of the Boston 
Grain & Flour Exchange will be held 
Feb. 6 on the trading floor. The nom- 
inations are as follows: President, 
Dinsmore Worthing; first vice presi- 
dent, Robert E. Gubbins; second vice 
president, John J. Field; directors 
(four to be elected), Andrew L 
O'Toole, Dean K. Webster, Jr., Na- 
than F. Silbert and A. Ware Bos- 
worth. John H. Lee is the retiring 
president. 
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OPS Notes Possible 
Way to Assess 
Default Penalty 


WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization last week point- 
ed a way by which the Chicago Board 
of Trade could legally fix default 
penalties on futures contracts to 
maintain the integrity of those con- 
tracts. 

Last December the Board proposed 
a settlement price of $79 ton, $5 over 
the spot ceiling, where short sellers 
of soybean oil meal futures default- 
ed their contracts. But Harold Lev- 
enthal, chief counsel for OPS, ruled 
then that default assessments cannot 
be set higher than ceilings unless the 
amount in excess of the ceilings rep- 
resents actual damages suffered, or 
has previously been set as a penalty 
“to promote the integrity of ex- 
change contracts.” 

The Board of Trade later proposed 
a “settlement price” of $74 ton, “plus 
$5 liquidated damages.” 

In a letter to the board which was 
released last week, Mr. Leventhal 
said he could not rule affirmatively 
on the request since he lacked all 
facts concerning the extent of dam- 
ages alleged. However, he did appear 
to reveal an avenue along which the 
board could move. He said: 

“Under present ‘regulations, there 
is no violation of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 in a case where both 
(a) the assessment is a determination 
of actual consequential damages, or 
an exaction to promote the integrity 
of exchange contracts, or both, and 
(b) there is in fact no use or assump- 
tion of value (whether market value, 
fair value, true value) in excess of 
ceiling price.” 

In commenting on his letter, Mr 
Leventhal said if the Chicago 
Board of Trade proceeded along the 
lines outlined in the foregoing quota- 
tion, there would be little if any dan- 
ger that it would violate provision of 
the control law. Subsequently, it was 
learned that the paragraph quoted 
was originally set forth by the Board 
in a letter to OPS outlinine the meth- 
od and theory which it was using to 
impose the penaltics on defaults. 


Clark Yager 
CLARK YAGER HEADS FEED 
PURCHASES AT PILLSBURY 


MINNEAPOLIS—The appointment 
of a feed procurement director to di- 
rect purchases of all grains and in- 
gredients for feed manufacture of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has been an- 
nounced by Dean McNeal, company 
vice president. The new director will 
be Clark Yager who moved to Clin- 
ton, Iowa, from the company’s Louis- 
ville office to take over his new duties 
Feb. 1. 

Mr. Yager has had wide experience 
in dealing with procurement prob- 
lems, having had direct supervision of 
all grain procurement in the Ballard 
& Ballard organization at Louisville 
from 1932 until the company’s con- 
solidation with Pillsbury last year. 
Under the Pilisbury-Ballard reorgani- 
zational setup, he continued as grain 
procurement head of the Pillsbury- 
Ballard division. 

Born in Somerset, Ky., he was 
graduated from high school at La- 
Grange, Ky., and attended the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. In 1917 he en- 
listed in the navy, serving 15 months, 
five of them spent in France. He 
worked for a time in the general 
freight office of the L. & N. Railroad 
as a rate and traffic clerk before join- 
ing Ballard & Ballard in 1926 as as- 
sistant traffic manager. 

The following year he was moved 
to the grain department as a buyer 
and headed the department in 1932. 
He was elected company secretary 
in 1939, company vice president in 
1941 and served continuously as a 
director of the company from 1934 
until the consolidation with Pillsbury. 

Mr. Yager has served as director 
of the National Soft Wheat Millers 
Assn. and the Millers National Fed- 
eration. 

Executives of the Pillsbury-Ballard 
division staged a surprise dinner 
party for Mr. Yager in Louisville Jan. 
29. He was given a set of matched 
luggage. 


50 MILLION BUSHELS 
UNDER SNOW 


WINNIPEG—Almost one third of 
Alberta's 1951 wheat crop, or about 
50 million bushels, is lying under the 
snow unharvested. A. M. Wilson, field 
crops commissioner for Alberta, made 
this known last week. The value of 
the unharvested crop is estimated at 
$62 million. 
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Jan. 15, Jan. 15 
1952 1951 1961 
$2.45 $2.42 $2.35 
766 tia +40 
4.82 4.62 
Karle bu 1.45 1.53 1.48 
Cottonseed, ton 76.80 74.10 71.00 a 
Flaxseed; bu 4.74 4.74 454 
Oats, bu 990 54 
Rye, 1.69 1.78 1.73 
ewt, 2.85 2.90 
2.87 284 2.72 
wt 21.16 19.90 19.10 
Ib 307 315 302 
Eggs, doz 532 515 
Hogs, cwt 21.50 21.50 
Lambs, owt 23.20 21.90 
Veal calves, cwt 23.70 22.30 
Average prices received by 
Jan. 15 included: 
Jan. 15, Dec. 15, 
1952 1951 
Wheat, bu $2.20 $i22 $2.09 
Rye, bu 1.71 1.73 1.48 9 
Corn, bu 1.68 169 1.54 a 
Oats, bu ° 938 
Barle bu 1.42 1.38 1.27 
254 2.51 2.10 
70.10 71.50 101.00 
; 2.78 2.83 2.90 
4.02 4.24 4.25 
q 17.40 17.60 26.60 
3 7.20 27.50 27.00 
51.50 31.30 30.80 
23.20 28.50 30.00 
799 767 702 } 
5.16 5.19 4.69 i 
253 234 243 a 
371 396 339 
405 426 
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WANT ADS 


Advertisements in this department are 
per word, minimam charge, $1.55 


f6¢ per insertion for forwarding of re 
plies te off ef publication 
Wanted advertisements will 
pied fer per werd, $1.56 

Add per imeertion for 
heped replies. Dinplay Want Ads 87 
per inch per insertion All Want Ads 
cash with order 
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HELP WANTED 


wed THICK 
ris bite mill, hard soft 
«t t earnings» Address 4 
rr er Minneays 
Mins 

BAKER TO WOKK ON 
baking puatity nirel af elopment 
Write ¢ D., Persean Department 
Pilletu Mille, In Minneapaolla Minn 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

v 

Wilt BAKERY TO KELIANLE 
party or sell complete equipment reason 
alr be Addteea The Northwestern 
Mille Minneap Minn 

POR SALE PASTRY FLOUR 
mill in business Water and gas State 
‘ew Vork Address 41 The rthweatern 
Miller Minneapolia Minn 


ANSOLSCISG HOME STEDY Cot 
relal baking basic 
training Held for these with 
tude. Searly depression proof Sen for 
tree booklet, “Opportunities in the Mak 
ing Sational Baking School, 
aw reey Parkway, Dept fret, Chi 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


PAN VELCAN OVENS, ALMOST NEW, 
(Giant é-qt miner ebu firet 
netitior for te Atkins 
& Main «mt Macon, tie Kia 
wrapping and he tha ne, fou ears 
One Mayaeen Mod bread wrag 
i and ne mart els va ! 
Alpena Mit Phone 
MACHINERY WANTED 
WAST To HEN OK ALLIs 
Mul Must be in « on 
t tact the ‘ whe Mills 


Abilene 


WANTKYD TU BLY RICHARDSON 
closing machines and other 
. nd elevator equipment 
4 Negen, 1632 High Jefferson 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


Alle her par ‘ ne 
at oon ' Reasat 

nataliled are i 
hiva@e 4 i 
CELLOPHANE BAGS 
or printed. 


We manufectare 
(uaranteed 


4061 White Flaine Ave Hreas, 
Prone, Olinville 
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Export Outlook 


tion to goais owing Oo the 


placed on the 


stress 


domestic economies 


Expansion of military rearmament 


by these western nations-.-which is 


nothing more than a diversion of 


their plant and equipment from con- 
sumer goods to the military—de 
prives those nations of exportable 


supplies through which they can earn 
dollars 


military 


ind they produce more steril 
supphes which are not 
money-making items such as textiles 


machinery and other exports 


Congress may maintain its antag 


onism to further economic aid, but it 


must face in some way or other the 
indisputable conclusion that if we 
wish those nations to expand their 
military output somewhere there 
must be a balance applied if those 


nations are to maintain 
equilibrium 


rhe omy 


economic 


alternative may be to 


force our lomesti economy more 
and more into military production 
with further substantial cut-backs 
in supplies for the domestic civilian 
economy. Few believe that Congress 
will take any action this election 
year which will impose further re- 
strictions on the use of materials 
and supplies 


The answer seems to be that while 
efforts which are 
labeled economic aid, Congress will 
disguise that side of the program 
and emphasize production 
but at the grant eco- 


we reject further 


military 


same time 


nomic assistance in another form 
That form may be found in ex- 
ample in the IWA. The subsidy pay- 


ments to U.S 
rent IWA 
at $183 
budget 
lion for the 
The IWA 


exporters for the cur 
estimated 
million The government 
lists an additional $183 mil 
next fiscal year 

subsidy-no longer any- 
thing else than an instrument of 
foreign policy—is economic aid in its 
purest form. Yet it is significant 
that one rarely hears a word of pro- 
test from the mill 
ing industry interests 
have not 


crop year are 


against it except 
best 
served by the 
pact. It is 


whose 
fully 
provisions of the 


been 
present 
doubted that any substantial changes 
will be effected in a renewed agree 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS 
WANTED 


Advertisers in The Northwestern 
Miller who desire to make domestic 
or foreign sales agency connections 
are invited to make use of this col- 
umn, without charge, for notices such 
as those which follow: 


NORWEGIAN flour agent, established many 
years and of the highest reputation, wishes 
to make «4 mnection with a U.8 mili 
able to do export business in hard wheat 
flour Thies ie an excellent ppertunity to 
make a connection with an expertenced 
firm in the Nerwegian market For pre 
liminary details write in cenfidence to Ca 
nadian and EBuropean Manager 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 901 Lumsden 
Bidg Terente, Canada 

GERMAN established many years 


porter 


and well reputed im international trade 
desires to make a connection with a CA 
of feed grains. The firm 


NADIAN exporter 
has an extensive organization and is in an 
position to share im current bust 
ness. Interested exporters are invited to 
write in to the Ca 
nadian and er, THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 901 Lumeden 
Hidg.. Toront Cenada 


SROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open te teke on brekerage representa- 
tien in many principal markets. If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade epring wheat four, check 
with as concerning your territery 
Address sent. The Northwestern Miller 
Minacapolis 2, Minn. 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


which will 
conditions 
When one 


ment materially correct 
those 
consider the 
183 million export subsidy on wheat 


flour inherent in the wheat 


stops to 


and wheat 


agreement at current price levels 
as clearly economic aid, there must 
be some doubt as to the sincerity 


of Congress in clipping this eco- 
nomic aid program substantially 
One-hundred-eighty-three million dol- 
lars is not a bad start on the 
nomic aid front 

The real heart of the 
program lies in 
of the government 
liable government 
that $10 billion from 
the proposed budget without im- 
pairing the efficiency of any of the 
agencies affected. In fact, one of- 
ficial that substantial ef- 
ficiencies could be effec ted 
clusion involves the 
which is seen 
treme degree 

The willingness of Congress to take 
radical action on pet domestic 
during an election year must be 
doubted. If one wishes to take that 
cynical approach to the issue, it may 
be reasonably expected that Congress 
will defer the drastic surgery of cut- 
ting the budget except in isolated 
instances, and as far as foreign re- 
quirements are concerned, Congress 
probably will disguise its economic 
aid under military assistance 

If western European nations are 
to be required to devote between 
6 and 10% of their national 
product to the military requirements 
of NATO, there is no other alterna- 
tive but to assist them in balancing 
their economies 

In terms of grain, this will prob- 
ably mean that starting July 1, 1952 
the U.S. will start another year of a 


eco- 


economy 
the swollen budget 
front. Re- 
deciare 


home 
officials 


could be cut 


beleves 
That con- 
military budget 
as swollen to an ex- 


issues 


gross 


prospective 400-million-bushel wheat 
export. Foreign buyers, stimulated 
by previous experience when they 


have been unable to obtain all their 
import quotas under the wheat pact 
may be expected to call on the US 
for exports of wheat and wheat flour 


February 5, 1952 


at the very 
IWA year st 


next years 


beginning of the new 
arting Aug. 1, 1952. The 
demand of course will 
oned by the requirements 
as Egypt and Brazil 


be condit 


of such nations 


which now and probably will con- 
tinue to be cut off from their more 
norma! source of imports 

Another sustained import factor 
will be India. U.S. government ex- 
perts believe that India will take 
from the U.S. in the calendar year 
1952 2 million tons of wheat and 
milo. The same effective demand will 


exist in the calendar year 1953, it is 
felt. Both of these import estimates 

exceeded if the U.S. were 
to grant additional India 
U.S. Ambassador Bowles 


would be 
loans to 
Chester 


former OPA price administrator, re- 
cently appeared before Congress to 
urge a four-year billion dollar aid 


a loan to that 
was received by 
Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and he asserted that he was 
not admin- 


form of 
coolly 


program in the 
nation He 
the Senate 


advocating an 
program 
However 


yfficially 


istration 
Indian aid is large- 
ly in cotton, wheat and milo, it can 
that is much political 
behind his recommenda- 
leaders may 
and halting of 
aid up to the point 
where economies will cut off 
exports of the very products which 
are the life blood of their home dis- 


since 
be seen there 
persuasion 
tions. Congressional 


orate about economy 
further economic 


such 


tricts 

It is unfortunate that Congress 
faces this issue in a_ presidential 
year when election issues color the 
better judgment of these legislators 
The important fact to remember is 
that the U.S. produces today more 
than half of the gross world prod- 
uct, including the Soviet area pro- 


duction. Few persons understand or 
realize what this means when they 
talk of curtailment of economic aid 


allies when at the same 
time we are asking them to divert 
their supplies from domestic or ex- 
port build up a military 
machine. It is worthy of deep study 


to other 


goods to 


Grain Export Programs 


February, 1952-March, 
February 


Hire Coa 


grain? 


Me xice 


Netherlands 


way 


*includes 
ghum grains 


Preliminary April-May, 1952, 


Country grain* graint 


Kingdon i 


Totals “4 


*Includes 
ghum grains 


wheat ar 


1952, Grain Program 


M 


(1,000 long tons) 


Grain Expert Program 


1 
: 
= 
‘ Add 
4 
| 
2 
i, 
ea arse 
untrs ain erain*® graint I ta 
Helgiun 
Egypt 
jerma 
India 
Ireland 
Ita 
Japan 1 
67 
Switzerland 
Trieste 
United Kingdon 
Tota ‘ 1.844 
wheat and rye. ftincludes corn, oats, barley, flaxsec 
t 
Preliminary Apr 19 Prelimina May. 19 
er graint Tota 
Austria 16 ‘ 
¢ 42 87 
My Qeiek delivery 
Samples aad prices sent apen request. Egypt 
Co., France 
Germany 
(reece ‘ 4 ‘4 
larael 
Italy 
Korea 10 67 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
United 
(ther 2 100 
tIncludes corn at arley Naa seed soybeans and sor 
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There probably is no limit to which quality can 
not be debased in search of a low-priced flour 
booking. But POLAR BEAR has never been 
made that way. You can buy cheaper flours 
than POLAR BEAR any day but you cannot 
buy one which will yield a better or more eco- 
nomical loaf of bread. 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 


PANY 


L O U R 
KING 
} 
i 
1] if 
4 2 NE RA MILLING COM l 
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@ The building housing the plant and 
store has been sold by the Marlatt's 
The hake equipment vas not in- 
cluded in the transaction, and it was 
indicated that the Marlatt’s may en 
wage mn the bakery business at an- 
he cat 
Florida bakeries put on their no contest seques Past shop had ind. Mr. Miller will direct the baking A business name has been filed for 
brightest holiday dress for the Christ in unusual wind lisplay featuris t of the business the Kings-Lea Spudnut Shop Bakers 
man season The Christmas displa A tree and 1 Rit packages of e & Restaurant, Elmira Heights, N.Y., 
of Holsurm Bakeries won first place holida medic M Mariatt's Home Bakery, one by Edw 1H. end Virginia Kinesle 
in the commercial division of a con Seattle's largest reta bakeries 
teat sponsored by the Junior Chamber Jack Mille s Daker | “vera : nta ceased operations Jan. 1 Three en escaped injury when gas 
of Commerce in Tampa. The Home years, and Ernest that had been accumulating in an 
Town Bakery in Pahokee won a simi with his fathe nm the ‘ bus igo by Mr ne Bre W. Mar att. oven at the Greensburg (Pa.) Bak- 
lar contest with its Christmas win ness, have pened their wn baker A son, Stewart Marlatt is assisted ing Co. plant exploded. The wall was 
dow In Miami Beach, while there wa the Mar n Past Shop in Kokomo, the management in recent years bulged by force of the blast which oc 
irred after worker lighted a 
matcn to start the pilot plant 
A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS e 
\ business name has been filed 
for the William J. Hauser Bakery 
Buffalo, | Jerome J. Spaeth 
Smayda's Home Bakery has opened 
its 14th store in Cleveland. 
Kaufman: Bakery Buffalo, has 
beer inted a buil permit by 
the ! Ke ations to its 
plant at cost of 34506 
"he Holland Baking Co. plans to 
lease ' tore n the new shopping 
; enter to be erected in Utiea, N.Y. 
| The center will have parking area for 
i 1 OOD 
e 
( cent Bakeries, Ltd. in Van- 
couver i hee neorporated with 
aut zed capitalizatior set at 
$1 
The Debus Baker Cr has plans 
under way for a bakery and ware 
ho n Hastings, Neb., to cost about 


The Frudeger Bakery Co. has been 
wrated Burlington, lowa, 

with capital stock at $100,000. Incor- 
porator nclude Fred W. Swanson 


og FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING pe, 


jn Virgil Jacobson has sold his bak- 
4 | SHUIS year marks the 75th anniversary of the 


ery in Kimbaliton, Iowa, to Ernest 


founding of the Hunter Milling Co., one of Jensen 

the oldest independent mills in the nation. We eS 

are proud of the fact, too, that 1952 marks the The Garretson (S.D.) Bakery has 
° changed hands New proprietor is 

completion of a modernization and expansion pro- aaa Sie 

gram costing over $1,500,000. Thus, we make cer- e 

tain that in the years ahead HUNTER FLOURS John T. Thompson has purchased 

will continue, as always, to be the finest that can the Ideal Pastry Shop in Grinnell, 


lowa, from Glen Ball, J1 
be milled, 
Lee's Bakery, Stillwater, Minn., 
which was burned out about a year 


ago, has been reopened. Mr. and Mrs 


ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR Lee Anderson oy proprietors 


A new bakery has been opened in 


= L l N G CO Osseo, Wis. 
THE HUNTER.M 
Fireman listed damage to the Home 
W E & L l N G T O N, KA N S A Ss 3akery in Duluth, Minn., at $2.500 
after a recent blaze. Harris J. Strom 
is owner of the firm 
e 
Arthu Kiehl, owner of Kiehl's 
Bakery in Fairmont, Minn., for 12 
years recently turned over posses- 
sion to W. J. Durham, who has 25 
years of experience with the trade 
Ace Hurd has leased the Sooner 
jakery at Norman, Okla., which he 
will operate in connection with his 


ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY other any ae Norman Temple Mo- 


ed on page 72) 


& 
| | 
i ; Jr ‘ ind; Joseph P 
¢ 
q 
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Satished customers among the flour mills we serve know that all multi- 
wall bags are not alike. The combined efforts of progressive management, 
conscientious and thoroughly trained personnel, and expert sales 
engineers who thoroughly understand the problems of shipping hun- 
dreds of products—are the primary reasons for the superiority of 
Hammond Multi-Wall Bags. Write for booklet—"To Serve You Better 
with Hammond Multi-Wall Bags.” 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY 


General Offices: Welisburg, W. Ve. Plants in Welisburg, W.Va. and Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Representatives in the followina cites 

Chicago, 11. Minneapolis, Minn. New York,N.Y¥. Siuelieid, Va. Columbus, 

Chartotte, N.C. Ligenior, Pa. Heuston, Teras Kansas City, Mo. Baltimore, Ma. 


Brands of Distinctive Quality 
SUNNY KANSAS ° KANSAS EXPANSION 


HE first step in smart flour buying is selecting 
& milling company you know has all the facilities 
necessary to fill your needs and has a reputation for 
producing nothing but quality products. On this 
basis you can choose SUNNY KANSAS flour every 


time. It's a flour with character. 


dhe WICHITA Glour Mills Co. 
e WICHITA, KANSAS 


5,000 CWTS. CAPACITY « 1,000,000 BUS. STORAGE 


The extra assurance of top baking 
quality you get in Page's flour is 
mighty important to a baker. That 
safety factor is based on our location 
at Topeka which permits us to draw 
the best wheats of four states—Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Colorado. /7 


( Highes~Qyality Papers and Materials Bet 
q 

\\ 
FLOUR 
SINCE 1892- Be, | 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 
ty 
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. Pa baker, according to Mr. Johnson, re Based upon present price levels 
Dangers in Raisin duced the quantity of raisins in his and promotion efforts, it should be Bakeshop Notes 
. . ‘ od cakes last year when prices becany possible to market the entire 1951 

Price ( thanges Cite higt He und his sales rop before the beginnr f the 1952 

FRESNO. CAL Beme members of aot adverse! uffected and this year seasor Movement nto the baking awe 
when prices returned to competitive trade has been comparatively good ‘ ~ 
the raisin industry as its own worst levels, he has not returned to his pite of the fact that most bakers Siten aus dues caaea ee 
former high jevel of raisin use ire buying all ingredients on a hand- Bakery, was drowned about a year 
tons in price from year to year, Paul Mr. Johnson said, “Although trade to-mouth basis because of a fear of —Tnmartu 
Johneon, manager of the Califo: reaction to seasonal price iriations hanging pricing regulations bakery since that time 
nia Raisin Advisory Board, reported is poor, the enerai reaction to the THE STAFF OF Life 
upon bis return from a trip throug! raisin indust Tor to expand its ; Fee ee cee 
the Midwest Fast and parts of market is 00d. Cooperation with a JOINS BRIGHTMAN ter, Kansas, opened for business re- 
Canada program of this type frequently is NEW YORK Ellis S. Lowinger cently. An experienced baker, Wal- 

He cited as an example of the effect more generous because it reco ientified with the bakir industry dean Moore, is owner 
of wide price variation the case of a nized as an ove ull effort of the er for = years, has joined forces with ve 
large cake baker in New Yor This tire industry to help itself Ira S. Brightman & Associ 


ites Fire, supposed to have started from 
an overheated oven in the Broadway 
Pastry Shop, Peru, Ind., brought a 
loss of $40,000 to $50,000. Along with 


the bakery equipment, the fire de- 
stroyed the Coffee Bar and frozen 
custard machine located in the front 
of the bakery and the second floor 
apartment occupied by James Faulk- 
ner, proprietor of the bakery. Only 
the walis of the two-story building 
remained standing 
United Food Services, Inc., bakery, 
has filed a charter of incorporation 
Capital of the firm was listed at 4,000 


Bauer's Bake Shop, Poulsbo, Wash., 
from Mrs. Martin Schafer, widow of 
the late Herman Bauer. Mr. Andersen 
has sold his Kirkland business to 
Fred Roth, a Seattle baker 
Ole Nelson recently sold the West- 
brook (Minn.) Bakery to Mr. and 
Mrs. Elmer Larson. 
Feed and 
Serves Food, 
S Al Teddy has leased his bakery in 
Pharmaceutical Industries Fairfield, Mont., to Morris Teterud 
with 
Don Hallinan has opened the Pome- 


MODERN RESEARCH roy (Iowa) Bakery. 


Perry Pitt and will operate as Smart's 
Wash. 
VITAMINS « ENRICHMENT CONCENTRATES bd 


The Olympic Pie Co., Pacific North- 


FLOUR BLEACHING AND MATURING AGENTS west stg me of wholesale pies, has 
VANILLIN VITAMIN FEED FORMULAS Out of business. The company 


operated by Bernard and Tony 

Bader, owners of Bader’s Dutch Bak- 

CERTIFIED FOOD COLORS + SANITIZING AGENTS of Bader's Dutch Bak- 

plant. High operating and distribu- 

tion costs forced the closing after a 

net loss of $82,000 in 10 months of 
operation 


f shares of stock, no par value. Cor- 
poration Trust Co., Wilmington, Del., 
| r is serving as the principal office 
| 
Chris Andersen, Andersen's Bak- 
a ery, Kirkland, Wash., has purchased 
| 


The Koser Bakery of Watertown, 
Wis. has established a house-to-house 
bakery route in Fort Atkinson, Wis., 


lola, Kan- 


sas, which manufactures 20 kinds of 

candy, is now distributing a new prod- 

BAKER AWAITS DAUGHTER 


We're Reminding Your 
“BUY ENRICHED BREAD 


' FROM EUROPE 

ith radio p mornen week oh 

stations coast-to-coast Check your jenfeldt, a baker here, is expecting 
local paper for program time and stat 


his daughter to return in March 
from 19 years in Europe. She is Mrs. 
Hazel E. Kraemer, 33, who went to 
Finland in 1932 to visit relatives, 
P stayed at the urging of a grandmother 
BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Dallas, od tivea through the war and post- 
Kansas City, Mo., Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Portland, Ore., St. Louis. war misery. 
Subsidiary of Sterling Drug inc. 


1450 Breedwoy, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Quality Since 1776 


With pride the early American craftsman stamped into his 


_ __ hand-wrought silverware the hallmark, his emblem of integrity PEACOCK 

and quality. It is with similar pride Shellabarger’s points elit 
to its crest, a symbol of uncompromising quality since 1776. BIG “'S sae 
Widely preferred among quality-conscious bakers, Shellabarger’s GOLDEN BELT 
Flours are the product of nearly two centuries of skill and | 
know-how. The Shellabarger’s crest is your best protection for PANCRUST I, 
steady, dependable bakery performance. WONDERSACK 
Since 1776? SHELLABARGER’S FLOUR MUST BE GOOD! DOUGHBUSTER 
HELLABARGER?’S, Inc. 

SALINA, KANSAS 


ncompronusing | 
| 


an 
outstanding 


symbol... 
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outstanding 


service 


One of a series... 


SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


The Northwestern Miller Service Program 


The Northwestern Miller is proud of its 

service program developed and maintained to 

provide advertisers with news flashes, inter 

pretations, clarifications, texts of government 

regulations and similar information of value 
in the operation of a busi- 
ness 


Industry information is 
gathered by staff members 
in Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Chicago, New York, 
Washington and Toronto 
Reports are consolidated 
and transmitted through 
a network of teletype, 
telephone and direct Western Union wires. 


Urgent news flashes of immediate value are 
sent to advertisers by telephone and telegraph. 
Special news bulletins go to advertisers by 
first class mail, presenting an enlargement of 
the flash news with additional background, 
clarification and interpretation 


The Washington Report, a weekly letter 
service inaugurated to meet the industry's 
urgent need for additional news and interpre 
tation from the nation’s capital, also is sent to 
advertisers by first class mail, This bulletin is 
largely the product of The Northwestern 
Miller's own Washington representative 


A special weekly news bulletin is also pre 
pared for and sent by air mail to Canadian and 
European advertisers. 


Bulletin Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Proof of a job well done... 


“Congratulations on the effectiveness of 
your service program.”—A Montana mill 
executive.* 


“You are entirely too modest in describing 
the value of your Washington Report. It 
is up to the usual high quality and stand 
ard that you have established over the 
years."—A Minneapolis milling company 
ofiicial.* 


“Your Washington Report is clearly set 
forth and we value the interpretation.”"—A 
Pacific Northwest flour mill executive.* 


‘Original letters available on request 


The value of this extra editorial service to 
advertisers in The Northwestern Miller is 
evidenced by the many expressions of appre- 
ciation received. It is an important part of the 
magazine's extensive service-to-advertisers 
program, which also includes: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 

@ The Library, for reference and research 

© Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

e Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. Che-Northwestern-Miller 
The Bus Serving 
the Related Fields 
Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
Tue Miter « EEDSTUPPS 
Tie CTION NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO TORONTO 
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The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
CoC 
Duli Minnesota 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
Norris, Minn. 


I A yaf” Our 
The Flour with the Doubt and 


Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 


New Milli Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 


A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 


ONUT 
a SUCCESSFUL D 
BUSINESS CALLS 
FINEST EQUIPMENT 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, %. ¥. 
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uct, consisting of 15 varieties of 
cookies. The cookies are now being 
made on the second floor of a new 
building on the site of the old struc- 
ture destroyed by fire 10 months ago 
The firm name has been changed 
to the Sifers Candy & Biscuit Co 
Offices are maintained at Iola and 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Fire caused an estimated damage 
of $400 at the Lemmon (8S.D.) Bak- 
ery recently. The firm, owned and 
operated by Mr. and Mrs. Don Paran- 
to, was able to continue operation 

The Hamburg (lowa) 

cently opened. 


Bakery re- 


Fire recently caused considerable 


smoke and water damage at the 
Preston (Minn.) Bakery. 
e 


M. J. Teterud has leased the Fair- 
field (Mont.) Bakery, which has been 
operated by Al Teddy 

Heim's Bakery, which has operated 
in St. Petersburg, Fla., for 25 years, 
recently moved into a new building 


LaPopular Bakery, Tampa, Fla., 
which was destroyed by fire several 
months ago, has been rebuilt and is 
in production. The bakery, owned 
and operated by Higinio and Nick 
Martinez, specializes in Cuban bread 


J. A. Vollmerhausen has announced 
the opening of the Home Bakery in 
Live Oak, Fla. 


The Royal Baking Co. in Miami 
has been undergoing a remodeling 
program. New equipment has been 


installed, including an automatic roll 
machine 


Aunt Betty's Cakery, under the 
management of Mr. and Mrs. H. Lieb- 
man, recently opened in Gulfport, Fla. 


The Sunnyside Bakery at Newton, 
IL, operated by Mr. and Mrs. J. L 
Davis, has been closed. Mr. Davis 
accepted a position as a baker at 
Clinton, Ind. 


The Merck Bakery in Belleville, 
Il., has been dissolved and a new 
Merck Bakery has been opened at a 
new location in the city 

@ 

Articles of incorporation have been 
granted to the Danish Mold Bakery 
at Seattle, The firm is capitalized at 
$10,000 and was formed by E. E 
Lang, H. R. Olson and 
Seattle. 


others of 


Two new bakeries in Miami Beach, 
Fla., are Hahn's Bakeryyand Cohen's 
Bakery. 

The Gateway Bakery recently 

opened at Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


The New York Bakery at Miami 
Beach, Fia., has been enlarged, and 
new equipment has been added 


The Royal Biscuit Co. is moving 
its warehouse from Youngstown, 
Ohio, into a new building in subur- 
ban Wickliffe. 


Norbert Neuburger has purchased 
the WakKeeney (Kansas) Bakery, 


from his brother, Eddie Neuburger, 
who plans to devote full time to his 
candy manufacturing business. The 
new owner has had several years 
experience in the bakery business. 
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LABELS 


for Feed and Flour 


They advertise as they identify. 


You get sales appeal with economy. 
Magazine-quality color does it. 


Designed to fit your needs. Lower cost! 


Ou: planned program 


PERCY KENT BAG CO., 


City New York 


Konsas Buffalo 


assures top quality 
of IMPERIAL flour. 
This program starts 


with a pre-harvest 
survey of wheat fields 
and carries on through 
every step to the 
bakery door. 


WALNUT 
CREEK 


FRED ZUTAVERN 


TOM S. BOYD M 
Sales Manager 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


ESTABLISHED 1877 


Si 

Kent 
Si 
LITHO- 

g 

= 
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GRAIN SERVICE 
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440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Pant Milling Co 


Mitchell, B. P., Co 
Montana Flour Mills Co 


Abilene Flour Mills Oc be Norton, Willia, Co ‘ 
Acme Bvans Co ‘ as Novadel-Agene Corp Cover 
New You Chicago Acme Flour Mille Oo 
Lewis Kenses City Alles, James, & ( (Belfast), Lid ie 
Columbus Amber Milling Division ¢ 42 
a oledo Amendt MIM Star Flour Mills. Ltd Ogtivie Flour Mille, Co. Ltd 60 
Mash ritle American is jreenbank, H. J.. Co Osieck & Co 
Ames Harrie Neville Co ireen’s Milling Co 7 
Lewiovitte Sen Vrencisco Anheuser Buech, Inc -rippeling @ Verkley 51 
Pears Arnold Milling Co 4 Page, Thomas, Milling Co 7 
Atkinson Milling Panipluse Compa ‘ 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd tu 
Armbruster & Lareen 
Fiour Co 
T E R M 1 N A L nd Bag & Paper Co 7 Hips 
ELEVATORS ‘ Hartiett- Sturtevant Grain Co., Ine 
i 1 Preston Shaffer Milling Co 
foffmann-La he, In 
Bre. Bag Co ‘ Hotland Dg 6 
hh netad, Asbjorn FP Hosmer, Calvin. Stolte Co Quaker ats Company 7 
Milling “4 Hubbard Milling Co 
Biake, J. iM Hunter Milling Co 
Hiedgett, Frank H Ine 
Holle & Bchilthuis Ra asker, H. J. B. 
Howersock Milis & Power Co Red Star Yeast & Products Co 44 
livrey & Sharpless J. F.. Milling Co 2 Red Wing Milling Co “4 
Hirolite ¢€ i tinental Grain © Ke F 
Brown's Hungarian orp ‘ jrain Corporatior Richardson, James. & Sons, Ltd 57 
Huhier Mill & Blevator Co ‘ te ational Milling C er - M 
Kiulsing & Heslenfeid eM « Co 2 
3 2s 
GRAIN COMPANY ger, Freak, Milling 
£ L. R., Son =, 
MILLING WHEATS Oshokia ansen, Anth., & Co 58 
Car a, ad Wood ¢ 44 
Centena ring 2 Schneid Co. 
ee arlick, Wm., Ltd ; Co 8 
Chatfield & Woods Sack ¢ ansas Grain Company Shellabarg 73 
tickasha Milling ¢ aneas Milling Co n ir Milla, Inc 
SEMOLINA hubb & Son i ewan, Joseph J t Milling Co ‘ 
ty vati lank & ru elly-t ickson Co 45 sheis n Co 
= FANCY No. 1 Cohe x, | 4 y, William, Milling ¢ J & Co., Inc ; 
Coleman, David, ‘ ense haries H Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
Ts % Milled from Caretully Selected Colorade Milling & Elevator Co 2 ! Percy, Bag Co., | ‘ Southwestern Laboratories . 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT Commander Larabee Milling pton, W. & Bons Spit lL. G 50 
i « Midas Flour tile 7 pringfleld Milling Corg 75 
Consolidated Flour Mille i4 King Milling Co 45 2 
Continental Grain Co pp-Kelly, Ltd 7 Standard Milling Co 
Y} Coventry, Sheppe & Ce > Sta ard, Collins & Co 
Fe AMBER MILLING DIVISION Crawford @ Law ghton, Samuel, & Sons, In 5 Sta the West Milling ( Peer ae 
i Crete Mille 44 erner, John B.. & Co Sterwin Chemicala, Inc coccceses 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association rookston Milling Co 4s Stock, F & Sons, Inc 5 = 45 
w Ha 4 Stolp & Co, Lid 
LaGrange Mills i4 Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 46 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd 22 Strigik, B. R., CO. 
We specialize in Brea, Co 
designing and engraving Dairymen's League Cooperative Lexington Mill & Blevator Co 57 
for Millers and the Grain Trade Association, 2 «Loken Oo 
Davie-Noland-Merrill Grain Co i Luchsinger, Meurs & Co . = 
De Boer, W Co yon & Greenleaf Co., 55 By 
Holland Engraving Co. | Lysle, J. Milling Co 
Kansas City, Misseurt De Stefano, Ulysses Tennant & Hoyt Co. .. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co ‘ ex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co 
Dinte- Port Flour Oo 2 Textile Bag Manufacturers Aasn. 
Doughnut Corporation of America ? McConnell & Reid, Ltd Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd én 
Dow Cerning Oorp., The McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd rr Flour Producta, Inc oes 
Duluth Milling Oo Madsen, Otto sere lidewater Grain Co 
Duncan, Wm. ©. & Co., Inc Maple Leaf Milling Co., Lid ww Toronto Blevators, Ltd 
ly | ai Imatitute Mardorf, Peach @ Co., Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc . 
N. V Meeluaie,” Amsterdam 
50 Uhimann Grain Co 17 
Mente & Co., Inc 4 Union Steel Products Co............... 
Bagle Koller Mill Co 27 Merck Co., Inc United Grain Growers, Ltd 57 
Bante ar Milt Midland Flour Milling Co Urban, George, Milling Co 
C. H. KENSER B. A. Milling Co Midland Flour Mills, Ltd 
nfuhrhbasdel Mannheim Mid-West Laboratories Co.. Inc 
Member Omaha Gra Evans Milling Co 55 wailing Engineers, Inc Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders : 
FEED INGREDIENTS Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 7 Van Dusen Harrington Co.............. 47 
COARSE GRAINS Miner-Hillard Milling Co > Van Walbdeek’s Handel N.V. ........... 


Verhoeff Meel-Import 
Vis, P. C., & Co 


Montgomery Co., The Voigt Milling Co Libthetsenceunnaon 44 
Farquhar Dros Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. Vos, M. J Haarlem, Holland. . 
Feast, ©. B.. & Co Morria, Cliff H.. & Co Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ° 
f 348 | Fennell, Spence & Co Morrison Milling Co 
“ANALYSES : Faligatter Milling C Morrison, Wm., & Son, Lid 
- Fiourtng Mille Co Morten Milling Co Wall-Rogaisky Milling Co 
WHEAT Florelius & Ulsteen a/s Myers, J. Rosas, & Son Wa e & rnar B Gever 28 
HH PRonet accueall Flour Mille of A erica Inc Walnut Creek Milling Co 75 
LABORATORY SERVICE Fiynn, John M., Co Wamego Milling Co. . ses 
TLABORATORIES Fort Garry Flour Mills Co National Alfalfa Dehydrating @& Watson-Higgins Milling Co. ...... 
uit Fort Morgan Mills Milling Co. . Wether 
France, Francis M National Cotton Council Westcentr Cooperative Grain Co.... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mille National Yeast Corp Western da Flour Mills Co. Ltd 7 
Nebraska Consolidated Mille Oc Western Star Mill Co. ee 
v C Nehemkis, Peter R.. \ e & Co 
MILL MUTUAL SER 1 E Neill, Robert, Ltd Whitewater Flour Mills Co. ....... 58 
New Oentury Co. Wichita Flour Mills Co. .......... - 71 
FOR POLICY HOLDERS Gallatin Valley Milling Co New Era Milling Co Williams Bros. Co. ...........eeecees 58 
Garland Milla, Inc Noblesville Milling Oo. Wiiliama, Cohen B., & Sons 50 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau Generel Mitta, tae Norenberg & Beisheim Witsenburg, Firma, Jr. .. 51 
West Madison St Chicago, Gillespie Bros, Lté. Nerria Grain Co Woleott Lincolm, Ime. ............... 47 


Just as the skilled hands of experienced Towermen 
guide and keep railroad operations smooth and 
trouble-free, so will the highly trained N-A Service- 
men help keep your day-to-day flour treatment pro- 
gram running smoothly. In addition, they are always 
available to spot and quickly correct potential 
sources of trouble. 


The N-A Flour Service Division, with more than a 
quarter-century of experience plus time-tested Dyox 


CLEAR 


THE WAY 


FLOUR PROCESSING, 


Too! 


for maturing, Novadelox for color, and N-Richment-A 
for enrichment is ready to work with you or your 
consultants. 


Call on your nearest N-A Representative today! He'll 
be glad to show you how N-A's Flour Service Division 
with its laboratories and staff can be your “Tower- 
man” for smooth-running, trouble-free flour process- 
ing. There’s no obligation. 


“Novodelox” ond “N Richment A” Reg US Pot Of. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL-AGEN 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


for a whiter. brighter flour 


N Richment A 
for uniform enrichment 


~ 
4 G 
DYOX 
for four maturing 
q NOVADELOX 
NA.58 
4 
— 


‘PUBLIC 


MENU 
/ 7 
4 
APPETIZERS 
(Never nec 


essary) 


ENTREES 


(Choice of one) 


Cerea! Sausage 


Barley Porridge 


Vegetable Stew Spaghetti 


Potato Soup 
Boiled Oat 
VEGETABLES 


Cabbage, Carrots or Turnips (boiled or raw) 


BEVERAGE 


: Coffee substitute (no cream) 


Milk (for children under 6) 
CHEF'S SPECIAL 

Black Bread with Water 

DESSERT 


Tighten your belt 


How to lose weight in a hurry 


Try the drastic diet above. It's a composite menu of what many people 
in foreign countries are eating these days—every day of the week. 


Most of them are losing weight all too fast, and with it their health 
and the strength to work. 


Would you, personally, like to help a half-starved family in its strug- 
gle for survival? 


You can do it for the price of a good restaurant 
meal for two. 


\ big CARE package contains supplementary rations for a family of 
four... for a month! 


And because CARE is a non-profit organization 
that buys food in bulk, you can send that package for just $10.00! 


Mail your check or money order now to CARE, 20 Broad Street, New 
York 5, New York. Delivery to a needy family abroad is guaranteed 
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